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O Joe went his way again and waited. Conveyancer Pack- 
more and John Keen were in conference for a few hours with 
Dinah, and except for some merest formalities of law, the like of 
which any able young lawyer might readily invent if he desired it, 
the property of long errant Joe was at last in his wife’s hands. 
John had his reasons for delay. There was surely a method of 
keeping Dinah in Joe’s neighbourhood, since there was no method 
of getting Joe to keep in Dinah’s. The young fellow consulted 
Sir Sydney Cheston, and found the baronet inclined to adopt im- 
petuous action. 

‘A man might think,’ said Sir Sydney, ‘ that the whole busi- 
ness was being carried out on the story-book principle, with an 
absolute necessity for filling three volumes out of it. The man 
wants to go back to his wife. There’s no mortal doubt that she 
would be most happy to have him back. We want to see the whole 
thing settled and done with, and two good people happy; and yet 
we all go philandering about in this ridiculous and uncertain way. 
Let’s bring ’em together, say who’s who, and have done with it. 
They’d settle matters in five minutes, and their friends could go 
home and dine in peace.’ 

‘I wish with all my heart it could be done,’ said John. ‘Shall 
we make a final representation to Mr. Bushell, and try to persuade 
him to some definite action? He is waiting now, though, to hear 
what Miss Donne says.’ 

‘ My dear fellow,’ cried Cheston, ‘it doesn’t matter what Miss 
Donne says. Bushell must be on the spot to control that rascal of 
a son of his—infernally unlucky that he should be such a rascal, 
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isn’t it ?—and it’s quixotic to talk about leaving a fortune such as 
his behind him. Why, that young blackguard would break his 
mother’s heart and be off with the money ina year. In short,’ 
said Cheston decisively, ‘if Joe won’t move, I’ll tell his wife he’s 
here, and bring her over to him.’ 

But John, who naturally attached great weight to Ethel’s 
desires in the matter, though he dissented from her estimate of 
Joe, fought against this rough-and-ready method. He advanced 
Joe’s own expressed desire to remain unknown ; he represented how 
they had both pledged their honour not to reveal his secret; and, 
in brief, he left the Baronet convinced, and out of temper, as men 
convinced against their will are apt to be. 

Before this, by some means or other, the story of the late trans- 
fer of old Joe’s property to his lost son’s wife was in everybody’s 
mouth. Whether Mrs. Bullus had listened, or Conveyancer Pack- 
more had leaked, which seems improbable, or Cheston had been 
indiscreet, nobody seemed to know; but the secret was no secret, 
and the hidden marriage of so long ago was common talk. But 
there was no hint of old George’s criminality in the gossip, nor of 
Dinah’s real relationship to young George; though, by the way, it 
was settled once by a learned legal tribunal, according to Lawrence 
Sterne, I fancy, that a mother and her son are not related to each 
other. Dinah knew that her business was known, and shrank 
within herself, and longed to get away. The local papers had 
paragraphs and ‘ leaderettes’ about it, exalting that magnanimous 
morality on old George’s part which forbade him from fighting 
the case. 

‘I suppose,’ said the Baronet, still a little out of humour, 
‘that there can’t be any objection to my calling on Miss Donne? 
I might see Mrs, Bushell, and I might learn if anything had been 
done.’ 

‘Pray be discreet,’ said John. 

‘I'll be discreet enough,’ Cheston answered brusquely. ‘ But 
somebody must move in the matter, and if nobody else will, I 
will.’ 

‘ Miss Donne may not yet have had time to carry out her pro- 
mise,’ urged John. 

‘Then she’ll have to find time,’ said the other, not being in 
love with the young lady, ‘ and do it pretty quickly.’ 

Sir Sydney Cheston got into his carriage instead of the usual 
dog-cart, lit his meerschaum, and drove, unattended as was his 
wont, to the hotel in which Dinah and Miss Donne were quartered, 
This lonely drive, which lasted an hour, gave the noisy, good- 
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hearted gentleman a chance to think, and he was no sooner arrived 
than he put his thoughts into practice. 

‘They'll say all manner of things,’ said he to himself. ‘ They’ll 
say I want to marry a publican’s daughter because she’s got a 
quarter of a million of money; and a very good reason that would 
be, if I wanted to do it. They'll find out all on a sudden that 
they always noticed a tendency in me to make friends with 
moneyed people. I always worshipped the mammon of un- 
righteousness, they’ll say at Wesley Chapel. Let ’em say what 
they like. A good conscience, Syd, my boy! Eh?’ 

He sent in his card, and was received, and fell to talk with 
Miss Donne in his own boisterous way, and suddenly blurted out 
an invitation to Worley Hall, which took both women by surprise. 
They declined with thanks, looking at each other, but the refusal 
was feeble. Sir Sydney was a baronet, and very much looked up 
to in those parts, and they had both been inclined to regard him 
as a man who had his own way in all things; and, indeed, he had 
in most. 

‘My sister will take care of you both, and you know, Miss 
Banks—beg your pardon—very ridiculous—Mrs. Bushell—for I 
was just going to speak of your husband; poor Joe was my dearest 
chum once upon a time; and, in short, ladies, I am here with a 
purpose, and I’m not in a humour to take a refusal, and I shall 
be more hurt than I can say if I meet one.’ 

He actually took things into his own hands; rang the bell, 
demanded the manager, informed him that the ladies were going 
to stay with him at Worley Hall, and instructed him to send their 
belongings after them. He lunched with them by his own in- 
vitation, and carried them triumphantly away with him, having 
prepared his sister by a telegraphic message. They had no more 
power against him than they might have against a whirlwind, and 
they submitted with inward tremors. 

* You see, Miss Donne,’ said Cheston at his earliest opportunity, 
‘that the people about here are saying all manner of unworthy 
things about your friend, Mrs. Bushell. Now, let me hear ’em 
saying anything about a guest of mine !’ 

Errant Joe’s wife, lifted suddenly into fame, was naturally 
found no better than she should be. Curious, how impossible 
it is to have one’s name public property, and escape lies. 

Ethel shrewdly suspected his real purpose, but dared not say so. 
She began to see that she was not to have her own way without 
interruption, or at least began to guess as much, and she trembled 
anew for Dinah, yet could say nothing to prepare her. Both the 
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younger and the elder woman were ill at ease in their new quarters, 
though for diverse reasons. Dinah was oppressed by the majesty 
of the place, and found no joy at being waited on at dinner by 
liveried menials, who brought her strange dishes. Sir Sydney’s 
maiden sister was kind and curious, but Dinah had no heart to 
talk of her own affairs to anybody but Ethel. Elderly Miss 
Cheston pronounced enthusiastically upon Miss Donne, whom she 
had always admired, though hitherto chiefly at a distance. 

‘Not at all countryfied,’ said Miss Cheston to her brother; ‘not 
rustic in the least. Quite a lady. No mauvaise honte about 
her.’ 

To this Sir Sydney agreed with a pre-occupied air, being en- 
gaged with the ripening of his own benevolent plans. His sister, 
who was perforce acquainted with them, thought it all deliciously 
romantic, and waited for the dénotiment with much anxiety. 

‘ You'll keep a still tongue till it’s all over, Dorothea,’ said Sir 
Sydney. 

‘ My dear Sydney,’ said the maiden sister, ‘can you doubt me ?’ 

Cheston made no answer to this appeal, but went back to his 
plotting. 

At that moment Ethel and Dinah were closeted together, and 
the younger woman fancying that she saw the inevitable coming, 
led the talk to the topic the widowed wife most loved. Dinah 
told the old story over again: how tried Joe had been, and how 
valiantly he had gone away, and how he had never again been | 
heard of. A few tears fell, but the story was ancient now. 

‘It’s very strange to think of, Dinah, said Ethel, steeling her- 
self, ‘If he were alive, and you were to meet, you might not 
know each other.’ 

Dinah disbelieved. She saw the fresh-coloured youngster in 
the garments of six-and-twenty years ago, his long hair worn in 
the fashion of that bygone day, the callow bit of whisker on his 
cheek, his clear front, his blue eyes. Time made no difference to 
him. She would know him, yes, amongst ten thousand! She 
said so, as she wiped her eyes, and took up her lace-work again. 

* He would be changed,’ persisted Ethel. ‘ We all change in 
less than six-and-twenty years, dear. If he were still alive, and if 
you saw him, you wouldn’t know him. If you and I parted to-day, 
and met no more for all that time, do you think you would know 
me? I should be an old woman.’ 

Dinah shook her head with a mild showery smile. 

‘A woman doesn’t forget her husband, my dear,’ she answered. 
‘No, no. And the father of her child, and all! You don’t know 
what it is, my darlin’.’ 
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*T wonder how it would feel, Dinah,’ said Ethel, ‘if one were 
married, and one’s husband went away, and came back again after 
so long an absence.’ 

‘Why, what makes you talk of that ?’ cried Dinah. 

‘I was always fanciful,’ answered Ethel. ‘ But don’t you think 
it would be terrible rather than happy, after such a time ?’ 

‘No,’ said Dinah. ‘ Not if he was to come back cold from his 
grave, poor thing. Do you think anything could make Joe ter- 
rible to me, my dear? I’ve laid awake many an’ many a time, 
prayin’ to see his poor ghost, if it wasn’t wicked to ask such a 
thing. You'll think me a foolish woman perhaps, my dear,’ con- 
tinued Dinah with a smile more tearful than before, ‘but if I 
knowed he’d stayed away o’ purpose, an’ was alive now anywhere, 
I’d march there barefoot an’ ask him to let me see him now an’ 
then. I think it’s God as puts such feelings in a woman’s heart 
when she marries a man and has childern by him. I don’t think 
anybody else has such thoughts.’ 

‘Dinah,’ cried Ethel, throwing her arms about her friend’s 
neck, ‘ you are the best woman in the world.’ 

‘No, my dear,’ answered Dinah, kissing her. ‘If you marry 
and have children, you'll know what I mean.’ 

There was surely no need to probe Dinah’s heart further than 
this, and it was only too ciear that when errant Joe came back 
again his wife would have forgiveness and a welcome for him. 
But—Ethel vowed inwardly, and with a grand flush of anticipatory 
wrath—when the man came back and misbehaved himself, he 
should repent any suffering he might bring to Dinah. He should 
suffer in return, and should be ashamed of himself, if any possi- 
bility of shame lay in him. 

It was night-time when this conversation was begun, and it was 
late when the talk to which it led was over. Dinah dreamed of 
Joe that night, and saw him as he used to be, and at the close of 
the dream she awoke. 

‘ Not know you, my life’s darlin’ !’ she cried to herself, reach- 
ing out her arms in the darkness. ‘ Always yours, Joe; always 
yours !” 

And so, with no guess that the life-long truant was so near, 
she wept herself back to her dreams again. Sleep, faithful lover, 
sleep and dream happily! Live a little while in the past, and be 
glad in it! 

Early in the morning Cheston, with his brown beard blowing 
back in the free air and his shoulders squared resolutely, turned 
the slashing bay mare in the direction of the Buzzard, and made 
good speed to Mr. Bowker’s cottage. Joe was at the mine, and 
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the Baronet, leaving his horse in the care of Mr. Bowker’s eldest 
son, walked off to find him. Seeing him at the pit’s mouth in 
company with one or two miners, he called him and led the way 
into the offices. 

‘I suppose,’ he said with a laugh, ‘that now this business is 
over you’ve no desire to keep on mining. Eh ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said Joe a little drearily, ‘ it’s interesting work, 
rather.’ 

‘Pooh!’ said the Baronet. ‘I’ve come over to take you back 
with me. You've had enough of this. The reason for which you 
came here exists no longer.’ 

‘Cheston!’ said Joe, paling somewhat as he spoke. ‘You 
mean well, but you mustn’t trap me. I know who is staying at 
Worley Hall with you!’ 

‘ The deuce you do!’ cried Cheston, his countenance falling. 

‘ Young Keen went over to see her last night,’ said Joe, ‘and 
they told him at the hotel where they had gone to. No, Cheston, 
let things take their course for a while, and give me time to think.’ 

‘ Now, look here, Joe,’ said Cheston, laying both hands on his 
old chum’s shoulders and shaking him to and fro a little, ‘ there’s 
something in the Bible about the kisses of an enemy being deceit- 
ful, and the wounds of a friend faithful. It’s a true word, if ever 
one was written. How about that lad of yours? Are you going 
to let him play the devil with his mother’s heart and your fortune, 
or are you going to step forward like a man, and say, “ Here am I, 
Joe Bushell, come to life again, and going to try to do my duty, and 
keep things square!” Now, which is it to be, Joe? Tell me.’ 

‘I have a present hold upon the lad, Cheston,’ urged Joe. ‘I 
have told him that if he misbehaves himself I won’t stand by and 
see it. I could go in and stop any extravagances of his with a 
word.’ 

‘ Listen to me, now,’ cried the Baronet grimly. ‘If Mahomet 
won't come to the mountain, the mountain will have to travel to 
Mahomet. If you won’t come to your wife, your wife shall come 
to you.’ 

‘ Have a little patience with me,’ said Joe. ‘I don’t want to 
distress her. Let me hear what Miss Donne says before we do 
anything.’ 

‘Hang Miss Donne!’ said Cheston ungallantly. ‘No,’ he 
added, laughing, ‘don’t hang MissDonne. She is a very charming 
young woman, and a good one, or I’m no judge of characters, 
But now—will you come? Yes or No?’ 

‘Not until I know that my coming mayn’t be a downright 
horror to her, Cheston. Not until she’s prepared a little i 
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‘ And half dies of expecting you before she sees you!’ interjected 
Cheston, laying his hands on Joe’s shoulders again, and once more 
rocking him to and fro. ‘The wounds of a friend are faithful. 
Remember that if I hurt you,oldman. You're the same irresolute 
Joe Bushell as of old. The same irresolute Joe Bushell who 
couldn’t find it in his heart to confess that he was married—the 
same Joe who meant every day to write to his wife confessing his 
failure to find a home for her, and always put off the writing till 
he never wrote at all. Nota bad Joe Bushell, not by any means ; 
an honest fellow, with a good heart, but irresolute, irresolute, 
irresolute.’ 

‘Yes, Cheston,’ answered Joe; ‘ but not irresolute now, if I 
know my heart at all. I’m slow in finding where duty lies. The 
way’s perplexed. I want to go back, Cheston. I want to make 
up, if I only could, for a little of what she’s suffered. But, I must 
think of her, and think of her only.’ 

‘ Well, Joe,’ returned Cheston, gripping him more warmly still 
by the shoulders, as Joe stood with bent, head to hide the tears 
that dripped slowly through his beard to the earthen floor, ‘ you 
must let your friends act as mediaries, and hasten things a little. 
That’s all. I won’t press you for the present. Good-bye, old man, 
and keep a good heart. You'll be together, and be happy yet, 
the pair of you, I hope and trust. She’s a dear woman, Joe—a 
dear good woman !’ 

‘Yes,’ said Joe; ‘I know it.’ 

Cheston shook him by the shoulders once again, and left him 
there. As he marched towards his dog-cart he muttered a great 
oath to his beard. 

‘I'll bring that foolish fellow and his wife together before the 
sun goes down.’ 

He filled his meerschaum, stepped into Mr. Bowker’s cottage 
for a light, charming Mrs. Bowker’s heart with noisy affabilities, 
threw half-a-crown to Bowker the younger, mounted the dog-cart, 
touched up the slashing mare, and drove away. The first thing 
he did on reaching home was to find his sister. He threw himself 
into a chair and faced her with an air of gloomy determination. 

‘What is the matter, Sydney?’ cried the elderly spinster. 

‘You'll keep your mouth shut, Dorothea, about what I’m going 
to tell you?’ he demanded. 

‘ Really, Sydney,’ she declared, ‘ you grow quite horrid. What 
a dreadful phrase! What is it?’ 

‘Promise!’ he asked, and she promised. ‘ That fellow won’t 
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‘Dear me!’ said Miss Cheston ; ‘I thought he was so eager to 
be reconciled to his wife.’ 

‘So he is, but he’s got some maggot in his head about her 
having learned to hate him during his abserice, and about the 
shock of his return being terrible to her. You know where he is? 
Very well. Did you ever go down a coal mine?’ 

‘What a question! You know I never did.’ 

* Well, don’t you think it rather an odd thing that a lady living 
all her life in this part of the country has never been down a coal 
mine? Don’t you want to go down a coal mine?’ 

‘Certainly not,’ replied the lady. 

‘Not if you could persuade Miss Donne and Mrs. Bushell to 
want to go down a coal mine too? Not if we went to the Buzzard, 
and in place of going down I just walked into the offices with 
Mrs. Bushell and said, “ Excuse me, madam, but this is your 
husband. Fight it out between you!”’ 

‘ Wouldn’t that be too sudden, Sydney ?’ 

‘Won't the news be sudden whenever it comes?’ her brother 
asked. ‘Now, will you help me? Will you want to go down a 
coal mine when we're at luncheon, and persuade the others to come 
with us?’ 

‘Oh,’ said the spinster, ‘ you begin it, Sydney.’ 

‘Very well,’ said the Baronet. ‘I'll begin it. Back me up, 
and we'll have this mournful business over, and take to piping and 
gaiety again.’ 

So being foiled on one side, the obstinate baronet made this 
new approach, and opened his batteries at luncheon. 

‘ Dorothea,’ he began, ‘ I don’t believe you’ve ever been down 
a coal mine.’ 

‘I never have,’ responded Dorothea; adding untruthfully, but 
according to programme, ‘I should like it of all things.’ 

‘ Have you ever been down a coal mine, Mrs. Bushell? No? 
Nor you, Miss Donne? How singular! What do you say, 
Dorothea? If your guests would like to go, I’m thinking of going 
down my new mine, the Buzzard, this afternoon. It’s quite clean, 
and perfectly safe.’ 

The deceitful Dorothea, animated by the best intentions, quite 
sparkled with delight over the prospect. The spirit of adventure 
and daring awoke in Ethel’s heart, and she would like to go of 
all things. Dinah turned a little pale at the idea, and shook her 
head, but, being of a yielding nature, was overruled, and consented. 
She would like it very much, she said, only—she was a little timid. 
But she would be glad to see what a mine was like, if Sir Sydney 
Cheston was sure there was no danger. 
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‘I shall lead you into no danger, Mrs. Bushell,’ cried Sir 
Sydney jovially. ‘ Have no fear.’ 

So the thing being settled, the women retired after luncheon 
to put on their plainest and least spoilable clothes, and when they 
were dressed Sir Sydney led the way to the carriage and drove off 
with them, bearing in his heart a resolution the like of which 
would not be unbefitting in the leader of a storming party. 
Dorothea was fluttering, as any middle-aged tender-hearted maiden 
lady would have a right to flutter under such circumstances as she 
found herself in. Ethel, for the first time for many a long week, 
was gay at heart again. The sense of adventure, for there was 
just a spice of danger about her thoughts of the expedition, bright- 
ened and revived her, acting like a spiritual tonic of a strongish 
sort. Dinah, innocent motive-power of the whole movement, was 
somewhat nervous, but would not show it. The road on which 
they travelled had for her the memories it had for Joe a few weeks 
earlier, and the young figure with the long light hair worn 
in the fashion of 1850, and the biue eyes and the callow bit of 
sprouting whisker, went with her all the way. They passed the 
Saracen (she had dropped her veil a mile before), and she saw it 
changed and unlike itself. The new face it wore chilled her 
curiously. 

The genial and noisy Baronet was so obviously changed by the 
way that Ethel began to suspect him. But she could say nothing 
and do nothing, and her suspicion, after all, was only a vague fear, 
and had no ground to go upon. 

The carriage turned by-and-by into the lumpy lane, and there 
Dinah, who sat behind, sighted John Keen talking with a bearded 
stiff-set stranger whose face was partly turned away. John caught 
sight of her at the same time, and the bearded stranger stepped 
through a gap in the hedge and disappeared. Sir Sydney Cheston 
used evil language inwardly, and lashed his horses so that they 
sprang, and elicited a squeak of fright from Miss Dorothea. For 
the vanished figure was Joe Bushell’s, and a word of John’s, as Sir 
Sydney guessed, had set him off. 

‘ Hillo, Keen!’ cried Cheston, jerking his horses up viciously, 
‘who was that you were talking to?’ 

‘Your manager at the Buzzard, Sir Sydney,’ John responded, 
refusing to be drawn into the Baronet’s plot, and indeed in his own 
mind gravely disallowing it all merit. 

‘ Where’s he gone to?’ growled the Baronet angrily. ‘ Can’t 
you get him to come back, Keen? Follow him, there’s a good 
fellow,’ 
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John obeyed, but after a ten minutes’ absence rejoined Sir 
Sydney at the mouth of the mine. He took him aside. 

‘It’s of no use, Sir Sydney. He will not startle her. He is 
afraid of shocking her—really afraid. Do him justice. Try to 
bring it about in a quieter way.’ 

‘ Hang it all!’ Cheston grumbled, heartily savage at his failure. 
‘T’ve brought ’em all here on a fool’s errand, pretending to take 
’em down the mine. Confound the mine!’ 

‘ Well, said John bluntly, ‘ that’s better than bringing them 
with no reason at all, sir. Take them down, Sir Sydney, and then 
take them home again, and let us be content to wait a little. 
Your friend will yield, if not to our pressure, to the persuasion of 
his own heart, by-and-by.’ 

‘Dorothea,’ called Cheston, ‘come here.’ His sister obeyed 
his summons. ‘That fellow’s seen us and bolted,’ he said bitterly ; 
‘and now I shall either have to confess that I’ve brought you here 
on a fool’s errand, or you'll have to go down, though I don’t think 
you’re very hungry for it.’ 

‘I don’t want to go, Sydney,’ said Miss Dorothea. 

‘ Well, stop where you are,’ said Cheston with brotherly bru- 
tality. ‘I’m not going to look like a fool, in addition to being 
one. I shall go down, and take Miss Donne and Mrs. Bushell 
with me.’ 

‘Can I be of use?’ cried John. In the exercise of that double- 
barrelled profession of his, John had surveyed the Buzzard, and 
knew his depths as well as any man alive. He said as much, being 
eager to attach himself to Miss Donne’s party and Miss Donne. 

‘ You'll spoil your broadcloth,’ said the Baronet. 

‘Oh,’ said John, ‘I'll borrow a jacket and a cap;’ and with 
that he ran off, returning a minute later in an unbrimmed felt 
hat for all the world like a great basin inverted, and a new jacket 
of white fiannel lined with carpeting of a brilliant pattern. Ethel 
turned away to laugh at him in private, and John was delighted 
to see her sparkling once again, even at his own expense. 

Mr. Bowker was on the bank-side, and came down to make the 
necessary preparations. It is the custom in that part of the world 
not to use a cage but an open skip to descend in. The skip isa 
mere square of boards, suspended from the chain which lowers it 
by a big inverted letter U of iron. When the womenfolk saw this 
doubtful means of descent, and the yawning cavernous black of the 
mine below it, a tremor ran through them. 

‘ All right, ladies,’ said Mr. Bowker, observing this. ‘ Do’t yo’ 
beafeard. I'll fix the lot on you as right as a trivet.’ 

A sort of sliding door being pushed across the mouth of the 
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mine, the skip was lowered and allowed to rest uponit. The 
ladies with renewed tremors stepped forward and took their places, 
Cheston and Keen accompanying without tremors, the Baronet still 
sulky from the disappointment he had suffered, the young lawyer 
quite beaming at the splendid treat fortune had-thrown into his 
way. Miss Cheston, Ethel, and Dinah were provided with chains, 
which being passed securely round the waist and firmly attached 
to the inverted iron U, seemed at least to do away with all danger 
of falling off. Cheston and John stood at opposite corners of the 
square. 

‘ Ready?’ cried coaly Mr. Bowker. 

‘Wait a bit,’ cried the Baronet in answer. ‘ Run up to the 
Dudley while we’re down and order half-a-dozen of champagne. 
We shall want a glass of wine when we come up. Eh, ladies? 
Now we’re ready.’ 

Coaly William gave the signal. The skip was hoisted, with a 
general inclination on the part of the feminine contingent to squeal 
and hold on with ridiculous tightness—the latter impulse obeyed, 
the former resisted. Then at a vigorous push of coaly William’s 
foot away went the sliding door, the black chasm yawned, and the 
skip dropped like a stone, with a motion so smooth and unshaken 
that the gleaming walls on either side seemed to shoot up past it, 
and the travellers themselves to hang stock still. In a while the 
walls began to mount less quickly, then softly ceased to mount at 
all, and the ladies were aware of a black cavern with an immense 
fire on the floor of it. Jobn was off first, and assisted in unbinding 
Miss Donne and helping her down to firm earth. Happy John! 
full of knowledge, and able to answer all inquiries. Inquiries 
came in on all sides as to what was this and that and the other, 
and John was concisely fluent in reply, conscious that he sounded 
businesslike and manly in his goddess’s ears. Farther into the 
bowels of the earth—the heat sweltering—Miss Dorothea’s maiden 
susceptibilities shocked by the sight of coaly males who lay or knelt 
pecking at the coal, naked to the waist, in gloomy side-avenues. 
By-and-by the way began to be damp, began to be damper, began 
to run in a little stream an inch deep. 

‘ Place used to be as dry as a chip, Sir Sydney,’ said John. 

‘I’ve always heard so,’ answered the Baronet with unwonted 
ill-humour in his tones. ‘Why the dickens couldn’t somebody 
have told us the place was in this state? The ladies will catch 
their death.’ 

‘Oh dear no,’ protested the ladies, interested now, and their 
fears vanishing. 

Water two inches deep, and deepening apparently—ladies 
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hesitating—Sir Sydney refusing under the circumstances to go a 
step farther. 

‘It’s quite dry yonder,’ said John, pointing a few yards ahead. 
‘They’ve come upon a spring here, I suppose.’ 

‘ Here,’ meant a side working to the right, where, as a few 
farther steps made manifest, a solitary personage sat pecking at 
the wall, pipe in mouth, and working by a naked candle. 

* Hillo, my man,’ cried John, ‘ where’s your lamp ?’” 

‘Oi lint um, sorr,’ said the solitary personage in accents suffi- 
ciently Milesian, and went on pecking. 

He sat upon a lump of coal in the middle of a space as high 
and twice as wide as an ordinary room door, and the water ran 
between his outspread feet and round his improvised stool like a 
bubbling brooklet. 

‘ Where’s all that water coming from?’ asked John. 

‘Here,’ answered Paddy, with an unusually decisive blow of his 
pick. 

As if he had struck another rock such as that which Moses 
touched in the wilderness, the water, as he drew away the pick 
point, sprang out in a stream as thick as a man’s thumb, and spirted 
three or four yards. 

‘Stop that!’ cried John, almost wildly. ‘Come out. Do you 
hear ?’ 

The man heard, but he struck the face of coal again, and this 
time the water spouted out thick as a man’s arm. 

‘You madman!’ John yelled, and turning he seized Ethel by 
the waist, and fairly lifted her and rushed up the steep incline of 
the dry floor, bearing her in his arms. As he ran he turned and 
shouted, ‘ This way for your lives!’ 

The women rushed towards him terror-stricken, not knowing 
why. But John’s eyes had seen the whole surface of the wall in 
that side avenue quiver, and he knew the ground of his own fears. 
Before they could ask a question, before he had even set Ethel 
fairly on her feet, the wall, now twenty yards below them, broke, 
and with a swishing sweep and a roar the imprisoned waters leapt 
sheer against the farther wall, and poured up and down the main 
pathway of the mine. 

‘Run!’ shouted John. ‘This way!’ 

He snatched his precious burden in his arms again, and tore-up 
hill. The mounting water had him to the waist; Cheston, with one 
arm round Dinah and another round his sister, came up behind. It 
was well for both men, in that desperate race for life and death, 
that they were strong and fleet, and well for all that one of them 
knew the place so thoroughly. 
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The water ceased to pursue them, and ebbed from waist to knee 
and from knee to ankle until again they stood upon dry ground. 
There were Davy lamps twinkling on the wall at either side where 
they paused, and they could see the water pouring back again to 
find the lower levels after its first wild rush. 

‘ What does this mean ?’ cried the Baronet, panting. 

‘ There was an old working on the north,’ John answered with 
sobbing breath, as he set his burden down, ‘an old abandoned 
working disused this eighty years. It must have filled with water, 
and that poor wretch broke into it.’ 

‘Can we get back when the rush is over ?’ 

‘No,’ said John, staring at the water twenty yards away, now 
heaving sullenly, but no longer ebbing. ‘ At this point we stand 
fifty feet above the level of the bottom of the shaft. There are 
fifty feet of water in the shaft, therefore. We are prisoners for a 
day or two.’ 

Miss Dorothea clasped her hands and fainted, and the others 
looked upon each other in the thick dusk with awful faces, 


CuarTeR XXXII. 


ABOVE, spring sunshine and the world unconscious (even the local 
world as yet unconscious) of disaster ; below, terror and wide-spread 
death. 

Joe Bushell, with mingled emotions, had betaken himself to the 
great Midland capital, and there wandered desolate about the 
streets, cigar in mouth, staring in at shop windows. It was not 
a manly-looking part to play, this dodging and evading of a woman 
who had loved him, and to whom he had solemnly sworn in the 
hearing of God and man to be faithful. It seemed certain that 
Dinah would misconstrue it if she heard of it, and would set it 
down to his own blackguard and dastardly fear of meeting her. 
Better end it all, and let her know that he was still in the flesh, and 
waiting for her forgiveness or her scorn, as it might be, and at 
least desiring nothing but her happiness. He prayed for guidance, 
poor Joe, as he wandered lonely, elbowed out of the way of busy 
men, and staring vacantly into shop windows ; and at last it seemed 
as if a voice of guidance came. He turned into an hotel, demanded 
a private room and writing materials, and painfully and slowly 
indited a letter to Miss Donne, beseeching her to prepare Dinah 
carefully for the news, and finally to show that letter to her. He 
set down all his desires—his wish to leave Dinah in perfect free- 
dom if she chose it so; his wish to help her in the government of 
their erring son; his wish that the fortune she had become pos- 
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sessed of should remain exclusively her own; his content to do 
whatever she desired. He set down also in plain uncompromising 
words the story of his own base neglect of his promises, and offered 
no extenuation for it. He begged pardon humbly for the past, 
and he protested, in words that moved him as he set them down, his 
single and entire devotion to her will from that time forward. 

The writing of this letter was a long and painful business, and 
it was more than dusk when he paced into the street with it, and 
dropped it, feeling as if he dropped his heart with it, into the 
gaping little mouth of zinc at the general post-office. He had 
addressed it to Miss Donne, care of Sir Sydney Cheston, Worley 
Hall, Staffordshire, and as he walked the streets he speculated on 
the time of its arrival, and wished it there, and wished it recalled, 
or written otherwise, as you may fancy of him. 

The streets were all alive with gaslight, and the people were 
pushing by him to the theatre, when a dirty little fellow, fluttering 
a sheaf of news-sheets, came dancing by, piping—‘ Awful mining 
disaster. A hundred miners imprisoned.’ Then, as the lad danced 
along, Joe heard his shrill tones sound the name of ‘Sir Sydney 
Cheston.’ With a horrible foreboding in his heart he dashed after 
the lad, thrust a shilling into one hand, snatched a paper from the 
other, and with the damp sheet shaking in his fingers, he pushed 
to a shop window and read the news. He read through it almost 
at a glance, and his heart fairly sickened within him. ‘Sir Sydney 
Cheston,’ so ran one paragraph of the curt telegraphic message, 
‘was accompanied by his only sister and by Mrs. Bushell and Miss 
Donne, guests at Worley Hall, with whom the unfortunate Baronet 
was on a Visit of pleasure to the mine.’ 

He stood a minute, understanding well enough, but numbed 
and incapable of action. Then, a cab passing, he hailed it, and 
leapt in, and gave the man directions. 

‘ An extra pound,’ he cried, ‘ if you’re there under the half-hour. 
Drive your hardest.’ 

The cabman had heard the news—it was all over the district, 
and in type in London news-offices, by this time—and half to win 
his pound, and half because he had caught something of that 
amazing flash which passes from man to man sometimes, he 
flogged his horse along at a furious speed, and once on the level, 
unobstructed country road, put him fairly at a gallop, and kept 
him at it, until the blazing, smoky cressets round the Buzzard’s 
mouth came into sight, revealing a sea of faces, and the horse 
began to stumble dangerously in the uneven lane. Joe thrust a 
couple of sovereigns into the driver’s hand, and dashed from the 
eab, fighting his way like a madman through the crowd. Men 
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and women, at the sight of his face, made way for him, and called 
for others to make way. 

‘Mek way theer,’ cried the hoarse Black Country voices, 
‘cossent see the mon’s got somebody pown ?’ 

When once that cry began, the crowd parted for him and made 
way. 

Bowker was at the mouth of the mine, bis face pale below its 
coal-dust, and his lips set firmly. He was ordering here and there, 
quietly and with self-possession. 

‘Your wife’s down, Master Joseph, he said when Joe laid a 
hand upon his arm. They had talked of Dinah many times since 
the coaly little man had pierced the disguise of Joe’s alias. ‘ And 
the gaffer, an’ his sister, an’ young Keen, an’ Miss Donne, as used 
to belong to Quarry Moor. Hode up, an’ be a mon, Master Joseph. 
There’s a lad o’ mine down, too.’ 

‘What are you doing?’ asked Joe with forced calmness. 

‘I sent for the fire engines to help pump,’ said William, ‘ but 
the hose ain’t long enough, not to come near the water.’ 

‘Tll wire to Birmingham—-London—anywhere, for every foot 
that can be had for money,’ said Joe. 

‘Right!’ cried William. ‘ Yo’ can leave me here. I'll leave 
no stone unturned.’ 

Joe was off again, the crowd once more dividing for him. The 
cabman was still where he had left him, breathing his horse.’ Joe 
mounted again, and was driven to the local fire office, then, having 
made inquiries, to the telegraph office, whence in a minute or two 
were despatched winged messages for succour here and there. 
Next he raced back to the scene of the disaster, there only to 
stand still and taste the horrible nausea of waiting, whilst the 
engines clanked, and the vast pumping bucket dropped like a 
stone, or came up (with every inch of steel rope that bore it 
vibrating like a living conscious nerve) to vomit its hundreds of 
gallons, and stonelike fall again. 

It was in his mind all the while that his coming back had led 
Dinah here. It was in his mind that the letter of that afternoon 
was too late written. A day earlier, it would have saved her. 

There was nothing to be done but wait. The huge bucket 
went up and down, the engineman drove his fiery steed as he had 
never driven it before. 

‘ What depth of water, William?’ asked Joe with desperate quiet. 

‘Fifty-two feet, we reckon,’ returned William. 

‘What area does it cover?’ 

‘Young Wilki’son the surveyor’s i’ the office wi’ the plans,’ 
answered William. ‘He’s mekin’ his calculations. We shall 
know directly,’ 
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In a while the surveyor came with his report: so many thousand 
cubic feet of water in the mine, so many hundred feet. being lifted 
by the means at present at disposal. Result—irrefragable and 
terrible—two hundred and thirty-two hours’ work before them, and 
by that time hope all over. 

No. There came answering messages from London, from 
Birmingham, from Manchester. Hose of specified size, with brass 
screws and jointings as indicated, on the way, enough to serve half- 
a-dozen engines. 

‘I am sorry to tell you, sir,’ says a grave man (manager of a 
great neighbouring factory), speaking sorrowfully, when Joe had 
read out the last of these telegrams to William, ‘ that fire-engines 
will be of no service.’ 

‘No service !’ cried Joe, horror-stricken. ‘ Why not?’ 

‘How are the pumps to suck water at such a distance? ’ 

This query fell like a blow on all who heard it. 

‘You must fill your hose with water to make it draw, and to 
fill it you would have to fill the mine. Every spot you pour in 
would run through.’ 

Horrible, but convincing. Nature has but one set of laws for 
all sets of human circumstances. The man who had dealt this 
blow had turned sadly to leave the place, when Joe seized him by 
the arm. 

‘Stop!’ He half thought he knew him. ‘You are an en- 
gineer?’ 

‘Yes; a bit of one.’ 

‘Come with me to the offices, and for Heaven’s sake tell me if 
there’s anything in a scheme I have.’ 

They pushed through the crowd in silence, and once within the 
office, Joe, with a trembling hand, drew a pencil from his pocket, 
and taking a sheet of paper, made two parallel perpendicular lines 
upon it. 

‘Take that,’ he said, ‘ as representing the hose.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the other, nodding. 

Joe drew a line across the other two in the middle and one at 
the base. 

‘ Take this as representing the water-line, and this the bottom 
of the shaft.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said the manager again. 

‘Take this as representing a brass case,’ continued Joe, scoring 
two lines across the bottom of the imaginary hose. ‘Suppose the 
case fixed firmly by a screw. Suppose it filled with gunpowder 
enough to blast it—an electric wire attached—the whole thing 
lowered—the tube filled with water—the pumps ready F 
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‘There’s something in that, maybe,’ said the manager with 
Scotch caution. ‘But, ah ’m as ignorant of hydraulics as a baby. 
Anyway, we'll test it. Come away wi’ me this minute.’ 

So for one hour at least there was something else to do than 
wait. The two men rushed together to the great factory where 
the Scotchman held command, and the manager’s hands drew 
the plans for the powder case, hands of skilled artisans were set to 
work at it, hammers rang on anvil, and red sparks flew, and the 
thing was done with incredible rapidity and deftness. 

‘We shall want more than one,’ said Joe; ‘how many engines 
can we get?’ 

‘One steam, three or four manuals,’ responded the manager. 
‘Mon,’ he added, ‘ you’ve a head on you!’ 

‘ My wife’s in the mine,’ said Joe, as if that explained it all. 

‘ Ay, ay!’ said the Scotchman quietly. ‘ Make five or six o’ 
they things,’ he added to his foreman, ‘and get water-tight wrap- 
pings for them all. I'll take this with me. Send a man to the 
High Street for the fire engine, an’ if they say it’s of no service, 
tell them they’re mightily mistaken, an’ we'll make it of service. 
And now, sir, to wire for every fire engine we can get.’ 

Messengers, who had waited at railway stations for the expected 
hose, came with it lumbering in waggons in the dead of night. 
Crowds of men harnessed to great ropes dragged at manual engines 
in the dead of night along the lumpy lane, and haled them to the 
pit’s mouth. Deft mechanics, despatched from the great capital of 
ingenious industry close by, set up their electric machine, uncoiled 
their wire, and fixed their insulators. The vast crowd (ten thou- 
sand people gathered there, and lingering an hour after midnight 
to watch if this new hope availed anything) pressed round in close 
serried phalanx till all was ready. A score of brawny hands were 
on the pump shafts—tke tube was lowered and filled—the wire 
gone with it—the finger of a deft artisan pressed the little ivory 
button that awoke the spark. 

‘Pump!’ roared the engineer, and up and down went the 
pump shafts, swift and steady. 

‘Does it draw?’ from lip to lip. ‘For God’s sake, does it 
draw ?’ 

‘It draws! Hurrah! It draws!’ 

The crowd cheered wildly, but in a second or two the clank of 
the pump-shafts ceased, and an ominous silence spread from about 
the shaft of the mine, as though it radiated from a centre. The 
ignorant experiment had failed, as it was bound todo. Nature 
has but one set of laws for all sets of human circumstances; no 
hopes can touch her or despairs move her. 
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Joe and Bowker, each with his hands clenched on the pumping- 
shaft, stared across the body of the engine at each other in mute 
despair. ‘The far-off outer circles of the crowd were still cheering, 
when, by one consent, the volunteer workers let fall their hands, 
and turned away. The scattered cheers died off, and there was 
dead silence, and then a murmur, and the news of the failure went 
through the crowd, and silence fell again. Joe sat down upona great 
coil of the useless tubing with hanging head and useless hands 
depending between his knees. The Scotch manager tapped him 
on the shoulder. 

‘We had better be doing something than nothing,’ he said 
quietly. ‘ Heaven alone knows how long it will take to do it, but 
we must just try to dig them out from the workings of the old 
Bowler, yonder.’ 

Joe made no answer, until the Scotchman seized and shook 
him by the shoulder. 

‘No giving way, man,’ he urged, ‘ whilst there’s even a bit of a 
chance left.’ 

‘Not while there’s a chance,’ said Joe, like a man in a 
dream. 

The Scotchman, passing an arm through his, led him to the 
offices of the mine, where sat the young surveyor, poring over the 
plans. 

‘Where’s the nearest point,’ asked the factory manager, 
‘ between the Buzzard and the old Bowler?’ 

‘ Here,’ answered the other, laying a finger on the plan before 
him. 

‘Ay,’ said the Scotchman, bending down, ‘and what’s the 
distance ?’ 

‘Sixty yards,’ said the surveyor, laying a little rule across the 
plan, and checking his calculation. 

The engineer shook his head. 

‘ There’s small hope of getting through that in time.’ 

‘ None whatever,’ said the other, and rising, folded up the plan 
and laid it by. 

The three stood quite silent for a minute, when the engineer, 
with a swift gesture, took the other by the arm. 

‘Who dialled the old Bowler ?’ he demanded. 

‘I did; and young Keen,’ said the engineer, ‘dialled the 
Buzzard. Now tell me one thing, on your soul.’ He seized the 
plan, and opened it with nervous haste. ‘Did you ever allow for 
the variation of the needle?’ The other looked at him doubtfully, 
as not understanding. 

‘No,’ he said. 
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‘Do you know what I am talking about?’ cried the Scotch- 
man. 

‘No,’ said the other again. 

‘Then there’s a chance. Young Keen and I had a talk about 
that very matter years ago, and he told me he always made strict 
allowance for that same variation. Now, if that be so, the plan 
lies, and the two workings are nearer each other than anybody 
guesses. The Buzzard working keeps straight on, and the Bowler, 
running by the right of it, has always got a tendency towards the 
right, and that gives us a start of God knows how many yards. 
We must get at them through the Bowler. It’s Sir Sidney’s own 
mine; and if it wasn’t, there’d be no man such a villain as to throw 
an obstacle in the way of work like this. C’ way with me this 
minute.’ 

At the mere prospect of work to do, Joe rose with a new look 
on his face, and the three men left the offices at a run, the Scotch- 
man leading. 

‘I want volunteers,’ cried Joe wildly, and in answer to the cry 
the whole crowd swayed round him. 

‘Steady!’ said the engineer. ‘ Working miners only. We can 
do with no others.’ And from his knowledge of the men he began 
to call out a list of names of those about him. ‘How many can 
work at once ?’ he asked, turning to the engineer. 

‘I'll take a dozen down to start with, said the other, “and 
send up for as many more as we ean find room for.’ 

Joe set himself at the young surveyor’s side, marched with 
him-to the edge of the shaft of the neighbouring mine, and de- 
scended with the first batch. -The surveyor indicated the place at 
which the work should be begun, and in as-little-timpe as it takes 
to tell it, the men were stripped, and the work begun. 

Not only the intense and absorbing hope of saving life, but 
the element of uncertainty which beset the enterprise, inspired 
the workers with almost superhuman vigour. There was not a 
man there who did nct in his own mind so exaggerate the differ- 
ence of the accurate and inaccurate methods of measurements, that 
he hoped at every stroke of the pick to break in on the imprisoned 
party, and this ever-present hope remained, though deferred for 
hours, and then again deferred. And amongst all the workers none 
wrought with such a passion of despair and hope as Joe himself. 
Morning dawned, party had relieved party, and the work had gone 
on for many hours without a pause, before his hands, wearied to 
helplessness, let fall the pick, and even then he sat in the level 
beyond the workmen, and watched how every stroke told, until, in 
his wild impatience at the slowness of the work’s progress, he 
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could, but that he restrained himself, have risen to tear with his 
finger-nails at the wall which imprisoned Dinah. His first mad 
burst of labour had so worn and spent him that his hands hung 
powerless at his sides; and when a friendly miner brought him 
food and drink, he could not reach out a finger towards either of 
them. Food he refused, but he drank greedily from the cup held 
to his lips, and sat on there, watching, as relay after relay of men 
relieved each other, and the black tunnel yawned deeper and 
deeper, and the wall at its far-end melted slowly. 

Every now and then, when the ‘shot’ was prepared, the men, 
retiring from the coming explosion, forced him gently away, but 
he always came back and took his old seat, and watched with the 
old impatient hunger. 

But a new thought struck Joe at last, and he was away to the 
telegraph office again, the Scotchman at his side, to wire to London 
for a diver, to hold communication with the prisoners if possible, 
and, if it might be, to carry them provisions. Joe had a scheme 
of lowering barrels filled with food, wine, candles, and lamps, and 
loaded to make them sink to the foot of the shaft. He will have 
a chain lashed to each barrel, and the diver shall carry the chains, 
and the prisoners tug up the barrels and provision themselves, and 
have hope again, and some comfort whilst they wait deliverance. 

‘Don’t be too sanguine, sir,’ said his new-found friend ; ‘I’m 
sorely afraid of the gas.’ 

‘What gas?’ cried Joe. 

In those old workings (the manager told him sorrowfully) 
from which the water broke, there was a terrible chance that there 
were hollows which the springs had not filled up. If that were so, 
there would be bred from the stagnant water, in the womb of earth, 
gases fatal to life: these gases would follow the water, spread into 
the new workings into which the flood had broken, and slowly but 
surely choke every living creature there. 

‘ That is now almost our only fear,’ he added ; ‘ but it was best 
that you should know it.’ 

‘I might have known it,’ groaned Joe, ‘if I had only thought 
about it.’ 

‘Young Keen knew those old workings,’ said the engineer, 
‘but he’s down too, and I doubt if anybody else knows much 
about them. The shaft’s not overbuilt, I know, and that’s some 
comfort. It depends, ye see, on the way the workings run. If 
they run away upward from the foot of the shaft, as they do 
in the Buzzard yon, there'll be gas there, because the bottom 
of the shaft would fill with water first; but if they run down or 
preity level, the gradual flow of water would push the air out, and 
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leave none behind to get foul, and choke poor fellows’ lives out 0’ 
them.’ 

‘Pray Heaven they may run downwards!’ said Joe. 

‘Amen!’ said his companion, though he added, ‘it’s past pray- 
ing about, for the ways were made eighty years ago. We'll just 
have to wait and see, ma poor friend.’ 


Meantime, how did it fare with the imprisoned ? 

There were drowned bodies floating in the dark caverns there, 
none could yet tell how many. The survivors numbered sixty- 
seven, all told—the three women, their two companions, and sixty- 
two miners. These last, when the news of the peril reached them, 
came trooping down with their lamps, a doleful crowd, and lolled 
about by the edge of the water, talking in hoarse murmurs with 
each other. This went on for hours. 

‘Men,’ said John Keen at last, standing on a truck and speak- 
ing in a loud firm voice, ‘ listen tome. You know me, most of you, 
and you know I know my business, and you'll take my advice. 
You know where this water came from ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ answered two or three. ‘It must ha’ come from th’ ode 
workin’s.’ 

‘It comes from the old workings of the Sill Pit. Do you 
know what will follow it when they begin to pump it down ?’ 

‘ Choke-damp,’ said one voice. 

‘ Choke-damp,’ John Keen repeated. ‘ Then, what chance have 
we?’ 

‘None but i’ God’s mercy i’ the next world,’ said the man who 
had answered last. 

‘Yes,’ said John, ‘one chance in this world. A chance to 
build an air-tight wall of coal here. A chance to wait until they 
can clear the mine of water and gas, and set us free again.’ 

‘That’s a poor chance,’ said one. ‘It’s a chance o’ lingerin’ 
till we’re dyin’ o’ starvation, Mr. Keen, an’ I, for one, says, “Lie down 
an’ go to sleep, an’ let the gas come up, an’ have it o’er an’ done 
wi.” ? 

*I say “ No” to that !’ cried John Keen. ‘I say that whilst we 
have these ladies with us, it’s our business to do all we can for 
them. I say besides, that no man has a right to throw away the 
life God gave him, or to lay it down if he can help it until God 
calls him. Who says with me?’ 

‘I do,’ and ‘I do,’ here and there among the crowd; but for the 
most part the men were dumb and despairing. 

‘Then, let us set to work like men,’ cried John, descending, 
‘ Three men to the front with spades. I want every inch of mud 
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that we can get to fill up the chinks of the wall. We can beat 
earth and slack up with the water there. And then coal for the 
wall. Work, lads, and trust in God.’ 

‘Right, Mr. Keen,’ said one old grey-bearded man. ‘ Let’sask a 
word 0’ blessin’ on the work.’ 

‘Pray while you work, Gibbons,’ said John, who knew the old 
fellow as a Methodist local preacher of signal piety. ‘ We can’t 
afford to waste a minute.’ 

‘ There’s no time wasted i’ praying God,’ said the old man, and 
lifted a hand for silence. The men bowed and bared their heads. 
* Lord, spare us,’ he prayed hoarsely, ‘ to see our wives an’ our little 
uns once more, if it be Thy holy will; an’ if not, prepare us to see 
Thy face. And we ask it for the Lord’s sake. Amen!’ 

‘Amen!’ here and there hoarsely answered from the crowd. 

‘I’ve a hand in this work, lads,’ cried Cheston ; ‘ God helps them 
that help themselves. That’s Scripture, Gibbons, eh!’ 

‘No, Sir Sydney,’ said the old man ; ‘it’s a good word, but it 
ain’t between the boards o’ the Bible.’ 

Stirred by example, the more despairing took heart and set to 
work with the rest. The barrier against death rose higher and 
higher, and while the work went on, it was noticed that all ona 
sudden the water began palpably to ebb. 

‘They are pumping amazingly up there, said John Keen. 
‘Work, lads, work, for life or death!’ 

All was order and quiet, no man interfering with another, but 
all working in concert. And the wall was three feet thick and as 
solid as mud and coal could make it. They were closing it in 
at the roof, and men with spades were busy plastering the inner 
side, when all at once a portion of the upper surface gave way, 
a hundred-weight of coal rolled down, and a human figure with 
it. There was one piercing shriek as they came to earth toge- 
ther—then a heart-rending groan and quiet. 

‘It’s Mister Keen, lads,’ said old Gibbons. ‘Steady there, 
don’t drag at the poor lad i’ that way! Pull the coal off first.’ 

‘Never mind me,’ said John faintly. ‘ Put me in the truck 
there, and yet along. For God’s sake, save the women!’ 

‘ Ay, ay !’ said one, and two or three lifted him gently. 

‘Set me where I can see the work,’ said John valiantly, and 
fainted. 

The rough fellows left him to the women, and went back to 
their fight with death. In a while their work was complete, the 
last cranny stopped, the inner surface of their wall of salvation as 
smooth as the top of a table. 

I have forborne to tell you of the women’s thoughts, and I 
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still forbear, for I desire to have no reader who has not heart 
enough to guess how terrible they might be. They had sat in 
quiet at least until now, and had made no outward moan. The 
words which had been spoken in their bearing, the work which had 
been done before them, told too clearly for misunderstanding the 
nature of their peril, and they bore it in quiet. Sir Sydaey, in his 
shirt-sleeves, and all begrimed with coal-dust and sweat, had paused 
once or twice with an unvarying formula. 

“ We'll cheat the devil yet, my dears,’ said the Baronet sturdily 
And indeed in Sir Sydney Cheston’s mind there was present very 
visibly a battle with the actual Enemy in his own abode of dark~ 
ness, and he spoke with no profanity or levity. 

John’s swoon faded into sleep, and sleep broke into a painful 
yet delicious dream. He was lying somewhere in the dark at rest, 
after some awful toil, and suddenly Ethel’s face appeared before 
him with a heavenly light about it. And she reached out a hand 
and touched him, and the touch was agony. Yet it was her hand, 
and the touch was meant for kindness. 

‘Ethel!’ he murmured. ‘My love! Ethel!’ 

He awoke, and her face was indeed bent over him. 

‘Did I hurt you?’ she asked softly. ‘ Pray be still, I will hurt 
you as little as possible.’ 

His arm was broken, and his ribs were crushed, and the women 
during his swoon had cut away the cloth from his wounds, and 
with fragments torn from their own dresses were binding them to 
stop their bleeding. Some of the men stood round the truck, and 
the light from one of their closed lamps fell softly and dimly upon 
Ethel’s face. John looked up to her once with his dark eyes filmed 
with pain, and yet with a glance of ineffable love in them. If he 
died, he thought, he died to save her. A thrill of passionate hope 
went through him. Ifhe were her sacrifice—accepted? The hope 
became a prayer. Great dangers and great love breed such hopes 
and prayers in great hearts. He prayed with all his soul to die 
for her if his life might be taken for hers, and he swooned again. 

Ethel had heard his words, and they had not fallen upon her 
ears alone. There was no revelation for her in the random ‘My 
love!’ born of a dream of ecstasy and agony. She had known that 
this gallant-hearted lad had loved her, long and long ago, it seemed, 
before she herself had altogether learned to love a scoundrel, and 
she had fixed her heart upon the clay and had despised the gold. 
Well, there was her destiny. She had not known. He was brave, 
this wounded young fellow, undaunted in the face of death, full of 
resource when men used to peril had given up the cause of life in 
despair. And in the girl’s mind, there was no hope of escape— 
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none! The man loved her. Was that a crime, that she had 
treated him so coldly for it? 

She and Dinah and Miss Cheston bound his wounds, and the 
miners brought their heavy flannel jackets and laid them out so as 
to make a couch as comfortable as might be. Some of the men 
had tea with them, carried in the tin bottles miners use, and these 
by general consent were stored up for the sufferer. As for the 
rest of them, they could wait. Cheston’s watch was going still—it 
was his habit to wind it in the morning—and it marked seven 
o’clock. They had been fifteen hours in the mine already, then, 
and so far nobody had thought of sleep. The lamps died out, and 
one of the men set off in the darkness for a store of candles kept 
in a stable in the upper workings. 

‘ Only one light at a time,’ said Sir Sydney, and the little dim 
lamp was set upon a ledge in the wall, and twinkled there duskily, 
scarcely making darkness visible. 

The men, worn out, sat down or lay about the coaly floor here 
and there, and slept. The heat was sweltering. Sir Sydney, having 
seen to the women, took his seat by John Keen, and waited and 
watched there in company with his own thoughts. So for many 
hours there was silence, and if any man awoke, he had no desire to 
speak to his neighbour, but turned and strove to get to sleep 
again. 

This was the goal, then, to which Cheston’s good-natured im- 
petuosity had led him, and not him only. 

‘I meant it for the best,’ he said bitterly a thousand times, 
but the repetition was not of much comfort to him. 

John stirred uneasily, and moaned every now and then, and the 
watchful Baronet moistened his lips with cold tea from one of the 
tin bottles. The time went slowly, asif on leaden wings. Cheston 
would rise on tiptoe every half-hour or thereabouts and look at his 
watch by the one glimmering Davy lamp, and every time he did 
so he set it to his ear, believing it had stopped. But while his 
thoughts galloped, time seemed to stand still, and every half-hour 
was like a day. At last, when some six or seven dreary hours had 
slipped away, he also fell asleep, and once or twice the wounded 
man moaned in vain. Ethel hearing him, arose, and set the cold 
tea to his lips. He clutched the bottle greedily, and would have 
drained it but for her interposing hand. She re-arranged the 
rough flannel garments on which he lay, making his couch easier, 
and again he knew her, and she seemed to hang above him like a 
pitying and ministering angel. 

‘Can I doanything more for you, Mr. Keen ?’ she asked, seeing 
that his eyes followed her with a look of intelligence. 
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‘Thank you,’ he answered faintly. ‘ Nothing more.’ 

The girl sat by the side of the truck, with one hand upon the 
edge of it. When she had sat thus a long time, and had grown 
absorbed in thought, she was startled by a soft cold pressure, and 
looking hastily round, she saw that John had struggled up on his 
sound arm, had bent over, and was kissing her hand. She rose and 
laid him gently down again. 

‘ Lie still,’ she said, ‘ or you will hurt yourself.” She could not 
find it in her heart to offer any severer rebuke than this. 


Cuarter XXXIII. 


Mr. Grorce BusueEtt, the younger, sitting at his desk one 
bright soft spring afternoon, earning as lightly as he could some 
fraction of the weekly five-and-thirty shillings, was startled by 
the sudden advent of a stranger who demanded him by name. The 
stranger turned out to be one of Sir Sydney Cheston’s clerks, and 
was charged with a messagefrom young George’s father ; a message 
to the effect that young George must at once betake himself to 
Staffordshire under circumstances of great urgency. An ice-taloned 
pang—as Mr. Carlyle once wrote & propos of Balaam—ran through 
brain and pericardium, but the young man dared not disobey. It 
was in his mind that he was to be confronted with Sir Sydney, who 
would beyond doubt remember him, and he was terrified at the 
bare thought of the encounter. George’s employer made some 
faint opposition to his going, but the messenger assured him of 
the gravity of the occasion, and, acting on instructions, gave no 
explanation to the youngster. The time spent in the journey was 
full of uncomfortable reflections and sensations, but George had 
no stomach for questioning his new companion, and the clerk 
himself, being of a solid and stolid business mind, offered no 
remark from start to finish. Even the dreariest journeys come to 
an end, and at last young George’s journey terminated in the 
presence of his father on the bank of the Buzzard, crowded still by 
thousands of spectators. 

‘ There has been an accident here,’ said Joe quietly ; ‘ have you 
read of it in the newspapers ?’ 

‘No,’ said George. 

Joe told the story. 

‘ All that can be done,’ he added, ‘ we are doing. I thought it 
best that you should be here.’ 

Young George could scarcely tell why. Dinah’s danger con- 
cerned him very nearly, and although he was not a sympathetic 
young man, he felt horrified at the story. He had never disliked 
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Dinah actively, and it was certainly awful that she should be 
placed in such a position. Her peril was in part his own: for if 
she should not be recovered, what shield or hope had he? This 
terrible father of his might keep him at clerkship all his life, and 
on the least pretence leave all his money to a charity, to a friend, 
to a wife perhaps. So that, taking it altogether, young George 
experienced and displayed as much grief as could be expected of 
him. 

Among other aids for which Joe had called, the diver came from 
London and made a descent, but speedily returned with discourag- 
ingnews. The mouth of the working had fallen in, and there was no 
possible passage at present.. The women, wives and daughters of 
the imprisoned miners, who sat in the hovels about the top of the 
shaft, maintained the quiet characteristic of their kind in such 
times of peril. They refused to eat, for there is a superstition 
among them that to take food seals the fate of their dear ones 
below. All of them sat in silence with their shawls drawn over 
their heads, and waited with a patience heart-wringing to look at. 

‘ Thee sha’st have him back, Selina, if it’s i? mon’s power to do 
it,’ said William Bowker to his wife whenever he passed her, and 
he always went back to the work with renewed passion and vigour 
after these words of cheer. 

Some feeble power to grasp returning to Joe’s hands he was 
down the mine again, and for a while insisted on being allowed to 
take a place once more, but seeing by-and-by how weak his strokes 
were, and recognising the fact that he filled the place of a better 
man, he fell back sadly, and was fain to content himself once more 
with watching. Whenever he could do it without interrupting 
the work he paced the tunnel, measuring it by his strides, and 
always came back, groaning over the slowness of its progress. 
The Scotch engineer begged him again and again to rest, even 
though the man who gave the advice recognised the impossibility 
of it. But at last, when the work had been prosecuted for fifty 
hours, a ‘ shot’ was fired, and the men, rushing back to renew their 
labour, started a cheer. For lo! the wall was down. Joe ran to 
join them at this cheering sound, but before he had reached the 
end of the tunnel the men fell back upon him and bore him away 
with them, and for a while recoiled slowly backwards, step by step, 
and turning, ran to the foot of the shaft, bearing him amongst 
them, struggling and imploring. r 

‘It’s all over, master,’ said one man sadly ; ‘ the plaas is full o’ 
choke-damp.’ 

They all ascended to the mouth of the mine and told the 
mournful news. 
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In the mind of every man and woman tliere, it made an end of 
hope. The women began to eat, moistening their food with tears, 
and by ones, and twos, and threes, they stole away to their homes. 

‘It’s all o’er, Master Joseph,’ said Bowker. 

‘Yes,’ said Joe, ‘ it’s all over.’ 

A cloud was round him, and he felt himself a murderer. But 
though hope had gone, labour could not yet be relaxed. The gas 
became so dense in the shaft, that when a cage of fire was lowered 
into it—an iron framework holding more than a hundredweight of 
glowing coal—the light went out as completely and as suddenly as 
if it had been dipped in water. Even for this last sad contingency 
the workers were prepared, and the task of clearing the mine was 
carried on as swiftly as if hope still reigned in every bosom. The 
manner of the clearing was simple and (all things considered) 
rapid. At the edge of the shaft was set up a revolving fan, and 
running from this was a wide tube of iron, not unlike a stove-pipe. 
After travelling straight for a yard, the pipe took a sudden bend 
and dipped into the shaft. The fan being set in motion forced a 
fierce current of wind through the tube, and in a few minutes the 
topmost section of the shaft was sufficiently ventilated to permit of 
a man being sent down to attach a second length of tubing to the 
first. This in its turn prepared for the attachment of a third, and 
that of a fourth, and so hour by hour the tube crept slowly down- 
ward, each length being secured by a holdfast driven firmly into 
the wall, and all the junctures being smeared with clay. The 
crowd had long since melted, and it was midnight when the foot 
of the shaft was reached, and men in relays could be set to carry 
the ventilating tube farther, and step by step the devilish gas was 
fought out of the mine, and hopeless morning dawned. Joe, de- 
spairing and self-accusing, found the tremendous physical strain of 
the labour a relief to him. He could not think much or even feel 
much yet. Four sleepless nights and days laid their hand of 
heaviness upon his heart, and he felt only a wretched numbness. 
His despair and his self-accusations seemed to lie in wait for him 
hereafter, and in the mean time he worked as madly to get at 
Dinah’s dead body as he had worked while hope remained with 
him. 

There was a dreary drizzle falling when he ascended the shaft 
with his rough mining companions, and left the work to a new 
.Telay of men below. Young George had, of course, long since 
known the end. He was sorry for Dinah; he was as grieved 
about Ethel as it wasin him to be grieved about anything, and he 
had taken his turn at work, not altogether without manliness and 
courage. Joe had some sore-hearted hope of him. 
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‘You had better lie down and get a little sleep,’ said George 
to his father, as they stood in the drizzle together at the mouth of 
the shaft; and Joe, without a word of answer, walked into one of 
the hovels and lay down. He tossed to and fro for half an hour, 
courting sleep in vain, in spite of his fatigue and the enormous 
labours of the past few days. He seemed to hear the voice which 
shook Macbeth— 


Methought I heard a voice cry, ‘ Sleep no more.’ 


The horror of his thoughts, his unavailing repentance, the memory 
of his errors, were so heavy upon him that he rose again, and . 
walking once more to the head of the shaft, demanded to be 
lowered. 

‘May I go with you?’ asked George. 

Human motives are complex things, and there was probably 
some real human pity and repentance in the young man’s heart 
when he made this request. 

‘ As you like,’ his father answered. The two went down to- 
gether, without another word, and after a while came in sight of 
the last relay, with Bowker in command. The men were at work 
at a great heap of débris which when Joe had left it had com- 
pletely blocked up the roadway, and they had so reduced it that by 
this time there was ample space for a man to climb over. The 
air was heavy, and the lamps were burning dimly. 

‘ Theer’s damp beyond, still, Master Joseph,’ said Bowker. 

‘ Ay,’ said Joe quietly. ‘ How much higher do you think the 
water rose ?’ 

‘Theer’s a sort of a sudden lift, like, here,’ returned William. 
‘ The poor things ud tek refuge a bit further on. We shall light 
on some on ’em when this is down.’ He pointed to the mound in 
front. 

Joe turning away pushed through the men, climbed up the 
heap of rubbish, and waved his glimmering lamp to and fro in the 
darkness, striving to make out what lay beyond. Suddenly he cried 
out in a wild voice which made every man there turn to look at him. 

‘Bowker! Come here!’ William scrambled up to his side. 
‘ What’s that ?’ cried Joe, pointing eagerly through the darkness. 

‘Gi’ me a lamp theer!’ William called to one of the men 
below. 

The two fell rather than scrambled down the slimy inner side 
of the bank, and advanced a yard or two. 

‘Send I may live!’ gasped William, ‘they’ve builded a wall 
again’ thedamp. That’s young Keen’s doin’, I lay my life. 
*Zakiel, he roared, ‘ bring a peck here!’ 
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He dashed back to meet the man who brought the pick, 
snatched it from his hand at the summit of the mound, dashed 
back again, and waving Joe aside, struck blow after blow upon the 
wall with the energy of a madman, and then ceasing suddenly, 
he set his ear against the coal and listened. 

‘Stop work theer,’ he yelled a second later. ‘Still as death 
every mon among ye.’ 

All sounds of labour ceased, and a death-like silence, broken 
only by a heavy breathing here and there, fell upon the place. 
Joe followed his companion’s example, and set his ear to the coal 
wall, 

Tap! tap! tap! upon the wall within. 

‘ Lads,’ roared the little man in a voice like a hoarse trumpet, 
‘theer’s some on ’em alive! This way!’ 

Joe caught the pick from Bowker’s hand and drove it deep 
into an interstice between two huge lumps of coal, and tugged so 
wildly that the shaft of the tool broke, and he reeled against the 
side of the working. But there were hearts behind as willing as 
his own, and arms as strong. The miners charged the heap of 
rubbish with a gasping cheer, and fell upon the wall of salvation 
as men in desperate battle fall upon a foe. 

‘ David,’ said Bowker, laying his hand upon one man’s shoulder, 
‘goo up an’ bring down every mon theer. Get the trolley-line 
cleared all along.’ 

‘ Right, gaffer,’ answered David, and sped away. 

‘Yo’ heerd ’em tap, mister?’ asked one coal-blackened giant as 
he worked. 

‘Stop, all of you!’ cried Joe. 

They ceased, and in the sudden silence they could hear the 
sound of a score of picks beating at the other side. At that glad 
token they raised a cheer, and fell upon the work again like drilled 
furies, until a dim light shone through. 

‘Who's that ?’ one of the rescuers shouted. 

‘Ebenezer Howl,’ said a voice inside. 

‘How many on you?’ cried Bowker. 

‘ Sixty-seven,’ said Ebenezer Howl. 

‘ That’s my feyther,’ said another voice. ‘Is that Bill Bowker ?’ 

‘Me, lad, God bless thee!’ William answered, with the tears 
channelling his dusky face. 

‘ Cheston !’ called Joe. 

‘Right!’ answered the Baronet’s voice. 

‘Set to it!’ Bowker cried. ‘Get ’em out o’ this!’ 

The work began again on both sides, and in a little while a 
breach was made. By some sort of common consent—for by this 
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time every rough fellow there knew his story——Joe Bushell was the 
first man allowed to climb through. Cheston grasped him by the 
hand. Neither could say more than ‘ God bless you!’ but the words 
expressed their own meaning, and were spoken from the heart. 

‘ This way,’ said Cheston, after a moment’s pause. 

The men had torn the lamp open, and by this time the whole 
remaining store of candles burned dimly in the foul and abomin- 
able air. Almost every man held a light, and Joe could see the 
face and figure he had last seen at Wrethedale. He ran forward 
and seized Dinah by the hands. 

‘Dinah,’ he said, ‘do you know me ?’ 

She answered not a word, but rose gasping, and looked wildly 
at him, he holding her by both hands. 

‘You know me, Dinah?’ 

She drew her hands away, and casting both arms about his 
neck, and calling on his name, she fainted. Joe bore her to the 
foot of the shaft—he would allow no hands but his own to touch 
her—and they were carried swiftly to the open light of day. The 
message despatched half an hour ago had flown far already, and all 
about the fields were hurried figures making for the mine, and any 
hurried figure seen from a mile away wending in that direction 
was taken as a signal, as in such cases it always is, so that the 
whole district far and wide was wakened to a mad mingling of 
hope and wonder, and a thousand men and women were on their 
way to the Bowler’s mouth from every point of the compass. 
When Joe appeared bearing his burden in his arms, there were 
perhaps a hundred people gathered round the shaft, and from them 
rose a roar of questioning. 

‘ Alive ?’ 

The tears were streaming down Joe’s cheeks, and he answered 
in a broken voice, 

‘ Alive!’ 

They cheered like mad things, and far and near about the fields 
arose answering shouts of cheering. A hundred hands were 
stretched to offer help, but Joe laid his blessed burden down 
unaided and knelt beside it. 

‘How many down, mister?’ asked one old woman, touching 
him on the shoulder ; ‘ how many?’ 

‘ Sixty-seven,’ Joe answered. 

‘ Alive?’ 

‘ Alive and well, thank God,’ said Joe. 

The hearers shouted with wild cheer on cheer, answering voices 
came from the rainy fields, hurrying steps quickened to a headlong 
race, the crowd swelled and gathered with mad hurrahings, the 
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news was asked by each new-comer, and told again with husky 
shouts of triumph and delight. Men who were strangers to each 
other, rough fellows unused to the melting mood, shook hands 
with tears. Women embraced each other, or knelt in thanks- 
giving. Workers in neighbouring factories cast down their tools 
and ran, shouting the news of rescue right and left, and the crowd 
grew as if by magic, until the surging mob rose high about the 
mound, and every place of vantage was flooded by the human wave. 

Ethel, bravely as she had borne herself through the long night 
of danger and famine, fainted when she heard the news of rescue, 
and she and Dorothea were brought to the light unconscious of 
the maddening cheers which hailed them. Then came John Keen 
muttering rapidly in the delirium of fever, and at the sight of 
his pale face and prone bandaged figure the crowd forbore to 
cheer. But the cheering began again with the next batch, and 
went on with increase as the crowd grew vaster. 

By-and-by, amongst the rescued came a patriarch, Aminidab 
Hick by name, who had a place in this chronicle once before, 
though but a slight one. Dinah’s mother bade him ‘ good-night ’ 
six-and-twenty years before this, and he was an old man by this 
time. His imprisonment, and the want of food and water, had 
been almost too much for him, yet a touch of native valour and 
humour brightened his heart as he reached the surface and saw 
heaven’s blessed light again. 

It was noticeable that the patriarch was bare-footed when 
brought to bank. He was so reduced that it was needful for one 
man to take him by the legs and another by the shoulders to bear 
him through the crowd. Sighting a local cobbler there, he called 
out to him feebly with a quavering chuckle. 

‘Bill! Bill Dyson !’ 

‘ Hillo!’ said the local cobbler. 

‘Got that theer pair o’ boots I give you a order for done yet ? 
asked the patriarch. 

‘No,’ said the cobbler. 

‘Look sharp about ’em, then,’ said the patriarch pointing to 
his feet. ‘I shall want ’em pretty soon. I’ve eaten my old uns.’ 

There was a great guffaw of laughter in which the prostrate 
patriarch joined feebly, as he was borne away. His daughter was 
waiting for him in the crowd, and they were crying and blessing 
each other tenderly a minute later. And every time the skip 
ascended with its load of rescued men there were such scenes as 
you may fancy. Mothers and children met husbands and fathers, 
sisters welcomed brothers, sweethearts, a little coy, perhaps, before 
this awful danger came, cast off all coyness now, and met their 
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lovers with fast-falling tears and clinging kisses and twining arms, 
and heart joined heart no more to be divided. With the last batch 
came Cheston, pale and grimed, but sturdy, and waved a cheer to 
the roaring crowd, who made at him and took him shoulder-high 
and patrolled with him in mad fashion about the mound, until it 
occurred to some of the more collected spirits that after a four 
days’ fast a substantial man like Sir Sydney might naturally wish 
for something more solid than the mere breath of popular applause. 
Food and wines and restoratives of all sorts were there in plenty, 
provided in the first hopeful days, and by-and-by the Baronet was 
on his legs with a steaming jorum of beef-tea in his hands. 

‘Your health, lads,’ he said in his cheerful voice, nodding 
round before he drank. ‘ God bless you!’ 

The Baronet’s carriage and horses had been quartered close 
by, and a hurried message being now despatched for them, they 
came. 

The men would fain have taken out the horses, and dragged 
Cheston and his party home in triumph, but he forbade them. 

‘Think of the women, my lads,’ he shouted. ‘They want rest 
and quiet.’ 

At this appeal the crowd forbore. There were a thousand 
things to be done, and no man for the moment with a head worth 
a straw upon his shoulders. Young George stood clumsily in the 
inner circle, not knowing what to do, yet longing to do something 
to be of service, or to look as if it were of service—something to 
break through the cloud which rested upon him. Why had he 
not been the first to discover the wall which had kept the prisoners 
in safety? Or why, since chance went against him there, had he 
not seized a pick and made his way through first of all? He 
would willingly have done something to redeem himself, if he had 
only seen his way to it, and the way had not been dangerous over 
and above the reasonable. As it was, he could only stand there a 
little hangdog in his looks, known to everybody about him asa 
convicted felon, and shunning everybody’s eyes. And the girl who 
had been his plighted wife was lying in a dead swoon within 
six yards of him, and he had no right to go near her! Hands 
coarsened with habitual labour had brought her here; hands foul 
enough with mire and coal-dust, but cleaner than his, after all, and 
worthier to touch her. There was his old friend and companion 
lying wounded and unconscious. He would do something, after 
all. 

He pushed forward, and in doing so accidentally thrust against 
William Bowker. 

‘Bowker,’ said George with hangdog looks, ‘ poor Mr. Keen 
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looks very 4. VW “ere can we get him to? What is the nearest 
place ? ’ rae aud 

‘Nothin’ nearer than my cottage,’ said William readily, 
‘We'll tek him theer. Get that door off its hinges, lads.’ 

Half-a-dozen men ran to obey the order, and the door being 
unshipped, John was laid upon it, and borne gently across the 
field, the crowd making way. George, with hangdog air, went 
on in front, commanding and entreating in shame-stricken fashion, 
and on reaching the cottage door opened it for the bearers, and 
gave one of the men the only half-crown he had to run fora 
doctor. The man started off, and George stayed with his whilom 
rival, old friend, and enemy, but before the doctor came he had 
other and less welcome visitors. 

Sir Sydney Cheston was for putting his sister and Ethel and 
Dinah into the carriage, and driving off with them at once, as 
they were, but this rash counsel was overruled. When Dinah 
recovered she saw above her her husband’s face, and Joe was 
holding a teaspoonful of brandy and water to her lips, Seeing 
her partially recovered, Joe called for beef-tea, and Dinah lay back 
crying feebly, but, with infinite happiness and contentment, sipping 
at the spoon he held to her lips. One of the miners’ sisters had 
already taken Miss Donne in hand, and was pouring sherry by the 
teaspoonful through her pale lips, and by-and-by the girl revived 
and sat up. Cheston’s attentions restored his sister, and in a little 
while the women became collected enough to observe the great 
crowd of eager-eyed people watching them, and, modesty taking 
alarm, they rose and begged to be taken away. 

‘Not yet, my darlin’, said the woman who had charge of Ethel. 
‘Come into th’ offices, ladies, an’ pick a bit o’ somethin’ gradual 
like, my dears, an’ get your stren’ths up.’ 

So they went into the offices and mixed feeble tears with 
sherry and beef-tea, and sipped the compound, until Ethel, who had 
hitherto been more than half dazed even since her recovery from 
her swoon, demanded to be informed of the condition of Mr. Keen. 

‘He saved all our lives,’ she said. ‘ Where is he?’ 

For the moment nobody knew, but a word of inquiry traced 
him, and after a space of half an hour or so, Cheston gave his arm 
to his sister, and led the way, Joe following with Dinah on his 
arm, and Ethel supported by the gallant Bowker in the rear. The 
women were all three terribly bedragged and dirty, and Mrs. 
Bowker dashed about for water and towels, brushes and soap, and 
helped them at their toilet. They had not starved altogether 
during their imprisonment, for some of the men who had food 
with them had voluntarily surrendered it for the women. The 
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fare was coarse and unaccustomed, but after the first day hunger 
drove them to it, and they had enough to save them from actual 
famine. But the stress and strain of emotions during that long 
night—a night of ninety hours, which dragged like ninety years— 
had left them so haggard and woe-begone in aspect that they 
looked near death’s door. 

George was in the kitchen by John Keen’s side when they 
passed through the tiny front parlour and went upstairs, and 
peeping through a chink in the door he saw them. He was more 
than half inclined to run away, but he bethought himself, and 
resolved to be seen in the act of doing something helpful. So he 
still shamefacedly sat by the side of John Keen and was there 
when his father and Cheston entered. Whilst the two stood look- 
ing at the patient and talking in quiet tones about him, the 
doctor came, and pronounced the case serious. 

‘Get the best men in England to see him, Holmes,’ said the 
Baronet. ‘I'd rather spend my last penny than lose him. He 
saved us all.’ 

The doctor did what was to be done for the time being, and 
then mounted the stairs to attend the women. Mrs. Bowker was 
haranguing in shrill reproof of their desire to go away. 

‘Why, it’s six mile if it’s a foot,’ cried Mrs. Bowker, ‘an’ it 
’ud just be mere murderin’ madness to think on it. You lie down 
o’ this bed, an’ theer’s room for two i’ th’ other room, an’ have a 
nice long sleep, an’ a good meal when you're rested. An’ here’s 
the doctor, an’ I'll bet a pound he says as I say.’ 

‘I certainly say as you say, Mrs. Bowker,’ observed the doctor, 
glancing round. ‘Ladies, I forbid you to attempt even so short a 
journey without rest. A little composing draught for each of you 
—a little sleep—and I trust to avoid all evil consequences.’ 

Mr. Bowker at this moment was busily transferring a bed from 
a neighbour’s house, with the neighbour’s readily-given help, and 
this was set up in the parlour, and John Keen with infinite 
tenderness comfortably undressed and settled in it. The women 
obeyed the doctor’s orders. Cheston, unwilling to leave them, took 
a great draught of wine and cast himself upon the kitchen sofa 
anid fell asleep there. Joe threw himself upon the rough rug 
before the fire, with a rolled-up coat for a pillow, and lay wakeful 
for a long while, with his heart full of gratitude and tenderness 
and resolve. But in a while he also fell asleep, and being utterly 
worn out by four nights and days of mental agony and bodily 
labour, he lay like a log, and no dreams visited him. The tenant 
of the cottage, his wife, and their recovered son, betook them- 
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selves to the brewhouse, and, having made a roaring fire there, lay 
down upon the floor and slept also. 

Nine worn-out people slumbered in the house and one kept 
watch, until under the soothing influence of the opiate the doctor 
had administered, John Keen’s sleep became as profound as that 
of the rest ; and young George walked on tiptoe out of the house, 
and lit his pipe and rambled across the field, by this time deserted. 
Where ten thousand cheering, weeping, half-mad men and women 
had stood two hours ago, not a creature was to be seen. He had 
peeped round the side of the house to be sure that the coast was 
clear, and being satisfied of it he walked on with bent head, and 
looked at his prospects with a failing heart. Lifting his eyes, he 
saw the house of his old employer some quarter of a mile away, 
and this bringing George Bushell the elder into his mind, he 
cursed him with great ardour, and roamed on again. 

‘The old villain!’ so thought and said the young one. ‘He 
knew who I was all the time, and kept me out of my money, and 
sent me to prison like a felon, and Curse him! It’s too much 
for a man to bear to think of.’ He stopped to kick a clod of 
earth savagely, and then roamed on again. Having once got old 
George in his mind, it was not easy to let him out, and having 
him there it was not in human nature, so he said, to hold back: 
from cursing him. The mine offices were empty, and he entered 
one of them and sat down moodily, tracing out, as he had done a 
thousand times already, old George’s villanies. ‘The infernal old 
hypocrite!’ cried the young man aloud. He had naturally a great 
loathing of the old man’s crimes, and felt as righteous an anger at 
them as any morally spotless man could feel; and his anger being 
of the sort which demands to be flogged, he rose up from the seat 
he had taken, and travelling rapidly up and down the room, he 
gave such comminatory eloquence as he had full swing until he 
was in the mind to have taken the wicked old George by the 
throat, with full intent to choke the rascally old life out of him. 

Turning suddenly in his vengeful promenade, and muttering to 
himself, he actually thought for one second that he beheld an 
apparition ; for there in the doorway stood old George, leaning on 
a couple of walking-sticks, and peering with a purblind look into 
the room. The old man’s house overlooked the scene of action. 
He had heard the news of the rescue, had watched the crowd 
disperse, and, seeing the carriage driven away again, supposed © 
everybody gone. 

‘Who’s there?’ he quavered, peering into the half gloom of 
the place with purblind look. ‘I can’t see nothin’ close at hand, 
without glasses,’ he murmured ; and having transferred his right- 
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hand stick to his left hand, he began to fumble at the pocket of 
his overcoat, and after a time found his glasses, and with shaky 
fingers set them astride his nose, the two walking-sticks rattling 
in his left hand as he did it. It was amazing how much less 
righteously indignant the younger rascal felt, finding himself thus 
unexpectedly in presence of the old one. But he glared at old 
George, and old George, able to make him out now, glared at him 
with each of his hands quavering on his unsteady walking-sticks, 
and his jaw quite fallen. 

‘Why!’ said old George at last. ‘ Why—-why—what’s this ? 
Eh?’ 

His tone was that of a man awestruck. Young George took 
heart at it. 

‘I met my father, and returned to England,’ said he, not lying 
in words, but only in intent—a thing that soothed his conscience 
greatly. ‘And I know now how to value your Christian kindness, 
sir.’ 

The emphasis on ‘ Christian’ was a memory of Miss Bateman’s 
Leah. 

‘I'd ha’ acted well by you if you'd ha’ deserved it,’ said the old 
man, in a loud quavering voice. ‘ But you was a bad lot.’ 

‘I think,’ said young George, ‘that you have very little right 
to reproach me, sir. And let me tell you, that if it had not been 
for my influence——— But I need waste no words about that. 
Let me pass, sir. We two can have little to say to each other.’ 

‘I'd ha’ acted well by you,’ old George repeated, ‘if you’d ha’ 
deserved it.’ 

‘Do you suppose,’ asked the martyred young George disdain- 
fully ‘were you ever able to pretend to yourself that you sup- 
posed I meant to steal that three hundred pounds ?’ 

‘Meant to steal it? Why, you stole it.’ 

‘I never stole a marriage certificate,’ returned the younger. 
‘I never , 

‘What!’ cried the old man, trembling from head to foot. 
‘You speak them words again, an’ I’ll mek you prove ’em. You 
viper! What was you ever born for but to bring trouble? I give 
my nevew Joseph a hunderd pounds to run away from home wi,’ an’ 
he comes back an’ robs me underhanded, an’ leaves me to find out 
_ as he’s back again, by accident. If it hadn’t ha’ been for me you'd 
ha’ been a-lyin’ in gaol this minute. Youstingin’ viper! You come 
an’ talk to me! I'll settle you. You ever speak a word to me again, 
you gaol-bird, you, an’ [’ll break ivery bone i’ your skin! I’ve a 
mind to do it now.’ 

And old George did indeed stagger at the martyr with such a 
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paralytic rage that George the younger incontinently got out of 
the building and replied from without. 

‘I don’t want to hurt you,’ he said, ‘ and you had better keep 
your distance, Mr. Bushell.’ 

‘Let me get at you,’ quavered old George, ‘an’ I’ll be the death 
on you.’ 

‘The thing would be more likely to go the other way,’ young 
George replied, retreating. ‘But I’m not going to fight with a 
man who has both feet in the grave.’ 

‘Yah, you coward !’ snarledold George. ‘ Stand still, you dog, 
an’ I’ll flog your life out.’ 

‘Lay a hand on me, shouted young George, retreating still, 
‘and you'll be sorry for it.’ 

‘ You’ve got a bold tongue enough,’ said the other, pausing and 
panting and shaking one of his paralytic sticks, ‘but you tek un- 
common good care to be out o’ reach.’ 

‘I’m not going to allow myself to be struck by a man on whom 
I can’t retaliate without dishonour,’ said young George, pausing 
likewise. 

This statement so affected the old man that he stood shaking 
both his sticks in the air in a rage altogether impotent, and ground 
imprecations between his teeth. 

‘They call you a respectable man still,’ cried young George, 
warming with the recollection of his wrongs, ‘and I am a felon! 
But what right have you to speak a word of reproach to me? 
You! Why, I never heard of such a villain.’ 

How much further young George’s candour and indignation 
might have carried him cannot be known, for his hearer began to 
stagger and to grope feebly in the air, and to see again before him 
that awful mist with the splashes of red and black in it. He was 
surely going to die this time. The hana of Heaven’s vengeance 
was again upon him, and he had but a second left in which to 
make confession. 

‘Yes, yes,’ he cried, trembling and quavering; ‘I’ve been a 
villain. I’ve gone again’ the laws o’ God an’ man. But I’ve 
straightened everythin’, an’ I didn’t fight the case, as I might ha’ 
done, an’ ha’ cost my nephew Joseph a mint 0’ money, an’ perhaps 
ha’ won it after all.’ 

Was Heaven appeased, he wondered, by this confession? The 
awful mist began to clear away, and he could see again. 

‘I’m a old man,’ he muttered, ‘an’ I ain’t long for this world--- 
not long. An’ I'll mek up for what I done as was wrong. I'll 
mek up for it, if I ain’t drove too hard,’ 
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Young George was silent, being more than a little frightened 
by the old man’s looks, and the sudden change in him. 

‘Don’t you be too hard o’ me,’ said old George tremulotsly. 
‘I don’t know how I’m a-goin’ to get hum,’ and he began to 
whimper. ‘You help me hum, Mr. Banks, an’ I’ll mek up for 
everythin’. I'll mek up for it, if I ain’t drove too hard. You help 
me hum, Mr. Banks.’ 

Young George, still a little in dread of the old man’s sticks, 
and keenly watchful lest all this should be a ruse, approached him 
gingerly and took him by the arm. The poor old rascal was 
shaking like a leaf, and clutched weakly at his late private 
secretary. Considering the circumstances, the position was a 
curious one. The youngster resolving to leave him at the end of 
the lane, and so to run no risk of being seen in this anomalous 
position, helped him on, and the other turned slowly over in that 
clouded and stiff-jointed mind of his the conviction that it was 
useless and dangerous to try to evade the powers of Heaven any 
longer. And being altogether crushed and broken by the assaults 
of accusing conscience, and filled with superstitious fears of what 
might happen unless he made some sort of atonement, he hit upon 
a plan, and groaned over it, so terrible did it seem, and yet 
resolved upon it. Some dim mingling of texts about doing good 
to them that despitefully use you, and denying your own wishes— 
crucifying the desires—that was it—helped to the formation of 
this remarkable and dreadful resolution. The Bushell Hospital 
and Institution must go by the board, and he would divide his 
money equally—all that was left of it—between the man he had 
injured and the man who had robbed him, between Joe Bushell 
and this rascal of a late private secretary. It was a dreadful thing 
to think of, and the mere notion of it tugged at his very heart- 
strings, but surely, surely, it was all the more likely to be accepted 
on that account. 

‘Can you get along alone now, sir ?’ asked George the younger 
at the bottom of the lane. 

‘I think I can,’ said George the elder, leaning on both his 
sticks again. ‘Don’t you be too hard o’ me, Mr. Banks, an’ I'll 
mek up to you for all the harm I tried to do you.’ 

With that he tottered away, leaving his late employé smitten 
with great bewilderment. 


(To be concluded.) 
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In the sixteenth century men began to travel boldly across the 
ocean, whole fleets taking such journeys as until then had been only 
undertaken now and then by some daring sea captain. It was 
early in August 1492 that Columbus had set sail, in a ship of not 
quite a hundred tons burden, across the wide Atlantic; and seventy 
days later, on Friday, October 12, 1492, he sighted an island of 
the Bahama group (most probably Cat Island, though some main- 
tain the claims of Turks’ Island), and, supposing he had reached 
the Indies by a westerly route, gave to the insular region the name 
it still bears—the West Indies. Inexact measurements of the 
earth’s globe, and imperfect means of determining his westerly 
range of travel, led to this utter misconception of the true position 
on the earth of the region to which his daring expedition had led 
him. So far as such occasional journeys were concerned, men 
might have continued to remain content with their imperfect 
astronomical knowledge. But when in the course of a few decades 
navigation extended, it became essential that seamen should have 
some means of determining their position on the ocean. Yet 
years passed, and though every sea captain could on any clear day 
or night determine with sufficient accuracy his latitude, or distance 
from the equator, no means had been devised for determining 
even roughly the longitude, or the distance east or west from any 
given point on the earth from which (as from Greenwich, Paris, 
or Washington in our own time) longitude may be measured. 

The nature of the difficulty which in the sixteenth century, 
and still more in the seventeenth, exercised astronomers and 
seamen may be readily indicated. Imagine a captain in the 
open ocean without any knowledge of his position, but with 
instruments for determining the apparent positions of the heavenly 
bodies in the sky. Then on the first clear night he can observe 
the elevation of the pole star, and though the pole star is not 
actually at the pole of the heavens, the observation will give him 
a rough indication of his latitude. For the pole of the heavens 
is the point towards which the axis of the earth points, and it is 
easily seen that the nearer a place is on the equator (the great circle 
lying exactly midway between the ends of that axis), the nearer the 
visible pole of the heavens will be tothe horizon. An observer who 
should pass uniformly from the equator to either pole of the earth, 
would find the pole of the heavens passing as uniformly from the 
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horizon ' to the point overhead. Its are distance from the horizon 
would all the time exactly correspond to his are distances from 
the equator. So that if the pole star were exactly at the pole of 
the heavens, an observer, by determining its apparent height, would 
at once determine his latitude, or distance from the equator. And 
though the pole star does not occupy that precise position, yet it 
moves only in a small circle around the true pole, and by noting 
it either when just above or just below the pole, or when exactly 
to the right or exactly to the left of the pole, the true position of 
the pole itself becomes known, simply because the distance of the 
pole star from the pole is known. In the southern seas, where 
there is no star very near the pole, the case is not so simple, but 
even there any star circling at a known distance around the pole 
would give the southerly latitude. But as a matter of fact the 
sun is usually observed for the latitude. For his distance north 
or south of the equator on any given day of the year is known, 
so that by observing him at noon when he is at his highest and 
due south, either just above or just below the highest point of the 
equator on the sky, we learn the apparent height of this highest 
point of the equator. A line to this point makes of course exactly 
a right angle with a line to the pole of the heavens; and thus we 
learn the latitude as certainly in this way as we could by observing 
a star actually at the pole, if such a star there were; and as it is 
always more convenient to observe in the daytime than at night, 
it is in this way usually that latitude is determined. Moreover, 
although instruments were less exact and ingenious in the six- 
teenth century than now, and the position of the sun day after 
day with respect to the equator was less exactly determined, this 
method was as available (so far as general principles were con- 
cerned) at that time as at present. 

But how should an observer, placed as we have supposed in 
the open sea, determine how far east or west he was of any given 
place onthe earth? The aspect of the starlit heavens, and the daily 
motions of the sun and planets are almost exactly the same at 
stations in the same latitude, however far apart they may be. 
The motions of the moon, on account of her relative proximity to 
the earth, are very slightly different at different stations in the 
same latitude, but the difference is so slight that, without excellent 
instruments and the most perfect knowledge of the moon’s motions, 
no observer could pretend to determine his longitude from obser- 
vations of the moon even on land, far less from the unstable deck 


1 I take no account here of the effects of the refractive or bending action of our 
own air on the rays of light from a star, but suppose the observation corrected for 
refraction, as it is technically expressed, 
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of a ship at sea. The real difference between two stations far 
apart in longitude, that is, in an east and west direction, is as 
great as the difference between two stations as far apart in latitude ; 
but whereas the latter difference is one which may be studied and 
determined at any time, the other is a difference depending entirely 
on the time. Thus, if A and B are two observers far apart in a 
north and south direction, either can at any time determine the 
apparent elevation of the pole of the heavens as seen from. his 
station, and so learn his latitude. The difference between these 
two elevations is the same all the time. If A could telegraph 
to B, and vice versa, either would give the other at any time 
the same news about the position of their respective poles. But 
if two observers, C and D, were in the same latitude and at stations 
far apart in longitude, say C far to the east of D, though C and D 
at any given moment would have the stellar groups very differently 
arranged with respect to the horizon, yet the aspect seen by C at 
any given moment would be shown to D after a certain definite 
time-interval had elapsed. It would be impossible for either C 
or D to tell how far east or west their respective positions were 
from Greenwich or other fixed point on the earth, or how far east 
C was from D, by mere observations of the heavenly bodies, 
however carefully such observations might be made (apart always 
from those exact observations of the lunar movements to which I 
have referred above). But if C could telegraph to D describing 
the exact aspect of his skyscape atany moment, then D, by waiting 
till his skyscape presented the same aspect, could tell exactly how 
far west' he was from C. If, for instance, a quarter of a day 
elapsed, D would know he was a quarter of the way round towards 
the west (measuring along their common circle of latitude, or 
along the equator from the point due south of C to the point 
due south of D), or perhaps I shall be better understood by saying 
that in this case a quarter rotation of the earth around her axis 
has carried D’s place to the position before occupied by C. Or, if 
D hada clock showing true time at C’s station, and so knew the 
precise epoch when the heavens seen by C would have such and 
such an aspect, he would, by noting how much later his own skies 
assumed that aspect, become aware how far west his position was 
from C’s. But if his timepiece had gone wrong, he would be 
pro tanto mistaken. Such a mistake to a captain at sea might 
mean that a coast which he supposed to be far to the west or 
east of him would be close at hand, and in a short time he might 
run his ship upon it and be destroyed. 


‘ The earth rotates of course from west to east, and so causes all the heavenly 
bodies to apparently rotate from east to west, 
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For safe navigation in open ocean, then, special knowledge of 
the movements of the heavenly bodies is required. Even to 
determine latitude well a seaman requires excellent instruments, 
and carefully constructed tables of the motions of the sun, moon, 
planets, and stars. For longitude he requires still more thorough 
investigation of the moon’s movements (at least, for long-lasting 
ocean journeys), and in addition he should have most accurate 
time-measurers. How accurately time should be measured for 
this purpose will be inferred from the following considerations, 
At the equator an hour corresponds to fifteen degrees of longitude, 
or four minutes to one degree, or about 694 nautical miles; thus 
four seconds correspond to one nautical mile and one second to 
rather more than 500 yards. In latitude 60 degrees north these 
distances are diminished one-half; but still, so small an error as a 
second in time corresponds to about 260 yards, and an error of 
seven seconds, such an error as the best stationary clock might 
easily acquire in a week, would correspond to an error as to position 
of more than a geographical mile! 

It will be readily understood that even in the sixteenth century, 
when hundreds of ships crossed the Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian 
Oceans, there was occasion for very careful study of the celestial 
movements, very excellent instruments, and very accurate time- 
measuring apparatus. How much greater was the need in the 
seventeenth century, when for every ship that had crossed the 
ocean in the days of Henry VIII., there were hundreds on its 
broad bosom. 

It was thus that the necessity arose for national observatories, 
not intended, as many imagine, for the study of astronomy asa 
science (though the science of astronomy is undoubtedly advanced 
in a most important manner by such observatories), but for the 
survey of the heavens and the exact measurement of time. 
Precisely as navigation would be unsafe unless the terrestrial 
globe were carefully surveyed, and the true position of every 
coast line, nay, even of every rock and reef, accurately determined, 
as well as all changes which such coast lines, islands, rocks, reefs, 
&c., may undergo, so would navigation be unsafe unless the 
celestial globe, within which as it were the earth is suspended, 
had been carefully surveyed, and the true position of every 
star, the exact paths along which sun, moon, and planets travel, 
all accurately determined. And in passing it may be noticed 
that the work of a national observatory (where alone such sur- 
vey of the heavens can be conducted) bears somewhat the same 
relation to the higher astronomical research, that the trigono- 
metrical and topographical survey of the earth’s surface bears to 
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the profounder studies of the geologist, the biologist, and the 
paleontologist. 

Yet it was not till the year 1674 that any definite scheme for 
systematic survey of the heavens, in the interests of navigation 
and commerce, was planned in this country. It had been pointed 
out by a Frenchman, Le Sieur de St. Pierre, that if the motion 
of the moon as supposed to be seen from the earth’s centre could 
be accurately predicted, then a seaman who should at any moment 
observe the exact position of the moon in the heavens, would know 
the precise instant of terrestrial time (say the true London time) 
at that moment. Thence, as the difference of longitude between 
two stations is measurable by the difference of time’ between 
those stations, the latitude of the ship could be exactly determined. 
Charles II., to whom the plan was proposed by Le Sieur de St. 
Pierre, referred it to a commission of officers and scientific men. 
One of these, Sir Jonas Moore, sought the opinion of Flamsteed 
on the subject, Flamsteed being well known at that time as a 
skilful astronomer. Flamsteed stated that in his opinion the know- 
ledge of the moon’s motions at that epoch was far too inexact for 
the purpose intended. He said that ‘ even the places of the stars in 
existing catalogues were grievously faulty.’ It was as though a geo- 
grapher should have said that none of the charis used by navigators 
showed the positions of coast lines with any approach to accuracy. 

Charles II., who really showed a most commendable zeal for 
science in this matter, was much struck by Flamsteed’s remark, 
and very sensibly pointed out that if astrononomical knowledge 
were thus defective, the best thing to be done was to set to work 
at once, and zealously to correct the defect. 

Under the auspices, then, of the king of whom Rochester 
wrongly said that ‘he never said a foolish thing and never did a 
wise one,’ Greenwich Observatory was built, and in 1676 Flam- 
steed, who had been appointed Astronomical Observator,’ at a salary 
of 100/. a year, entered into residence at the Observatory. The 
instruments which he principally used in his work as Astronomical 
Observator were not in use until 1689. 


1 That is, the difference between the time of noon, or of the coming to the south 
of any known fixed star, at those two stations. It should not be necessary to explain 
this, because the words ‘ difference of time’ can bear no other interpretation, seeing 
that it is the same moment of absolute time at any instant all over the world and 
throughout the universe. Yet repeatedly I have been asked what astronomers can 
mean by the time being different at different stations. A rough way of expressing 
their meaning is by saying that the time of day is different at different stations. 

? This title is still retained in official documents, and is undoubtedly a more suit- 
able title than that of Astronomer Royal, seeing that astronomical surveying, not 
astronomical research, is the chief duty of the office. 
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And here it may be asked how it was that a much greater man 
than Flamsteed, a man who reached the zenith of his fame during 
Flamsteed’s tenure of the office of Astronomer Royal, but had 
already attained a widespread reputation when Greenwich Obser- 
vatory was founded, was not appointed to be Astronomical 
Observator. Whether the office was ever offered to Sir Isaac 
Newton or not, I do not know, but most assuredly, if it were so 
offered, it is most fortunate for science that the offer was not 
accepted. Probably Newton would not half so efficiently as Flam- 
steed have executed the observations which this observer made, 
though men inferior to either might have executed those observa- 
tions as well as Flamsteed, or better. But certainly no one 
could have done Newton’s work had he neglected it for the routine 
work at Greenwich. Yet we must not forget that without: the 
systematic observations of Flamsteed, Newton would never have 
been able to place the theory of the universe on that firm basis 
whereon he established it in his ‘ Principia.’ The architect, how- 
ever great his genius, cannot complete his conceptions without the 
aid of the builder, any more than the builder can erect an edifice 
without the materials necessary for his work. 

Flamsteed laboured at Greenwich under difficulties such as 
none of his successors have had to encounter. His salary, as 
already mentioned, was but one hundred pounds per annum, and 
even this pittance was often ill-paid. He had to buy or make his 
own instruments. To defray the expenses he thus incurred, he 
was obliged to take pupils. At first he observed with a sextant 
belonging to Sir Jonas Moore, who also lent him two clocks ; some 
other instruments were lent him by the Royal Society. The 
sextant was of iron, and seven feet in radius. The clocks were 
constructed by Tompion, the most celebrated clockmaker of his 
day. The pendulums were thirteen feet long, and swung a com- 
plete or double vibration in four seconds (that is, beat two seconds, 
so that their length was four times the length of a pendulum 
beating seconds, or about thirteen feet). They were so constructed 
that they required winding only once a year. Flamsteed also 
brought with him from Derby to Greenwich a quadrant three feet 
in diameter. With these instruments, strangely in contrast with 
those now in use, Flamsteed began his labours at Greenwich on 
October 29, 1676. 

I need hardly say that I do not here propose to give any 
detailed account either of the methods followed by Flamsteed and 
his successors, or of the instruments they employed in their work. 
But it may be interesting to notice how utterly unlike was the 
plan first followed from that now universally employed. Flam- 
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steed’s first observations of the stars, or his survey of the heavens, 
was conducted much as a trigonometrical survey of a terrestrial 
tract is carried out. He measured with the sextant the apparent 
arc-distance separating a star from each of two stars (or from more 
than two) whose positions were already known, and thence calcu- 
lated the position of the star. The method is very rough, and 
could lead but to imperfect results. At the present day, astro- 
nomers follow an entirely different and far more satisfactory plan. 
A telescope is caused to swing so as to sweep the meridian, that is, 
the circle on the heavens passing from the south point of the 
horizon to the point overhead, and thence to the north point of 
the horizon. Every heavenly body visible in our northern heavens 
must in its daily rotation around the polar axis of the skies cross 
the meridian once at least. (If it is one of the stars within ‘ the 
circle of perpetual apparition,’ or stars near enough to the pole 
not to set when due north, the heavenly body crosses the meridian 
twice, once above the pole and once below it, in each diurnal 
circuit.) The telescope, then, which sweeps the meridian serves to 
show at what elevation and at what time any heavenly body 
crosses that circle of the heavens, and thus shows the body’s dis- 
tance from the pole, and its rotational distance from any fixed 
circle through the poles from which the astronomer may find it 
convenient to measure such rotations. Whereas, in the first 
method, the astronomer had to measure arcs in all imaginable 
directions ; he has by the modern method to measure only vertical 
ares, and these always along one and the same semicircle from 
south to north. The superiority of the modern method,' as 
respects uniformity of procedure and of result, will be manifest to 
all. There are other not less important advantages which only 
the mathematician can fully appreciate. | 

Flamsteed retained the office of Astronomical Observator to 
the end of his life, which occurred on the last day of the year 
1719. His first observation was made on October 29, 1676; but 
it was not until September 11, 1689, that he began regular 
observations of stars on the meridian with a mural arc, an instru- 
ment so constructed as to swing on the face of a vertical north and 


1 I speak of this method as modern, but there are reasons for regarding it as, in 
principle, exceedingly ancient. For in the great pyramid, which was manifestly 
intended for astronomical observation (though afterwards cased over so that none who 
Came after its owner’s death should use it for that purpose), we find the great 
ascending gallery, 150 feet in length and 28 feet in height, constructed so as to bear 
precisely on the meridian, a long are of which it commanded; while many of the 
details of this gallery are such as an astronomer intending it for the purpose indicated 
would have been certain to give to it, and such as on any other hypothesis appear to 
be without reasonable interpretation, 
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south wall (whence its name), and with a sweep of one hundred 
and forty degrees on the meridian. 

The forty-three years of Flamsteed’s tenure of the office did 
not pass without some unseemly quarrels, chiefly caused by the 
impatience with which contemporary astronomers awaited the 
publication of his results. We find him, in October 1700, writing 
thus to Dr. Smith, of Oxford :—‘ Briefly, sir, I am ready to put the 
observations into the press as soon as they that are concerned 
shall afford me assistants to copy them and finish the calculations. 
But if none be afforded, both they and I must sit down contented 
till I can finish them with such hands as I have; when I doubt 
not but to publish them, as they ought to be, handsomely and in 
good order, and to satisfy the world, whilst I have been barbarously 
traduced by base and silly people, that I have spent my time much 
better than I should have done if, to satisfy them, I had published 
anything sooner and imperfect.’ 

The impatience of his contemporaries, however, caused him to 
depart from the course on which he had thus determined. He 
drew an estimate of the extent of the work which had to be pre- 
pared for the press. This estimate was read at a meeting of the 
Royal Society on November 15, 1704, and was unanimously 
approved. Prince George of Denmark, Queen Anne’s husband, 
undertook to pay all the expenses of publication, and a committee, 
consisting of Newton, Wren, and three others, was appointed to 
examine Flamsteed’s manuscripts. The committee recommended 
that the observations should all be published. Flamsteed placed 
in their hands a copy of the observations so far made, but stipu- 
lated that no steps should be taken towards their publication. So, 
at least, he asserted afterwards ; but it is clear the stipulation was 
not such as to prevent the work being sent to the printers as it 
was. When, however, he should have supplied the rest, Flamsteed 
broke his agreement with the committee, delaying the printing 
for no other purpose, so far as appears, but to obtain better 
terms. 

In 1708 Prince George died, and a further delay ensued. But 
as Flamsteed himself showed no disposition to supply the required 
copy, complaints were made which led to the appointment of a 
board of visitors, consisting of the President of the Royal Society 
and such other members of the Council of that Society as he 
should deem fit to take part with him in the work of supervision. 
They were authorised to demand of the Astronomical Observator, 
six months after the close of each successive year, a true and fair 
copy of his annual observations, and also to direct him to make 
such observations as they should consider desirable. They were 
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also to inspect the instruments, and to see that these were main- 
tained in proper and serviceable condition. 

Professor Grant, in his excellent ‘History of Physical 
Astronomy,’ remarks on this important event in the annals of the 
Royal Observatory: ‘The origin of the Board of Visitors is clearly 
traceable to the unfortunate misunderstanding that prevailed 
between Flamsteed on the one hand and his scientific countrymen 
generally on the other. It has continued to exercise its functionsto 
the present day. The salutary influence of such a board of inspec- 
tion is indisputable, for while on the one hand it serves to prevent the 
application of the resources of the Observatory to any unwarrant- 
able purposes, on the other it has the effect of periodically relieving 
the coriscientious astronomer from the responsibility attaching to 
the discharge of his onerous duties, and thereby operates as an 
encouragement to future exertion. It is gratifying to reflect that 
during the last hundred years, at least, it is only in the latter 
respect that the advantages resulting from the establishment of 
the Board of Visitors have been apparent.’ ! 

In the spring of 1711 Flamsteed’s observations were published 
in a folio volume. The incomplete catalogue of stars which 
Flamsteed had placed in the hands of the committee in 1704 
appeared in this volume, notwithstanding his alleged stipulation 
that it should be regarded only as a pledge for his subsequent 
delivery of a complete catalogue into their hands. But there is 
no room for doubt that, even if the stipulation were made as 
alleged, it was not binding under the circumstances. Had the 
complete catalogue been placed in the printer’s hands in reasonable 
time, there would undoubtedly have been no excuse for the issue 
of the incomplete one; but year after year had passed without any 
fulfilment of Flamsteed’s agreement to complete the catalogue, and 
the course pursued by the Committee was the only one left open to 
them. If Fiamsteed’s stipulation could be regarded as under any 
and all conditions closing this course against them, the incomplete 
catalogue had no value as a pledge. 

The quarrels which arose between Flamsteed on the one part 
and Newton and Halley on the other, were first made matter of 

1 At the ascension of William IV. a new warrant was issued, by which the 
constitution of the Board of Visitors was to some degree modified. The Royal Astro- 
nomical Society had then recently been formed, and received its charter at that time. 
As the new society was formed specially for the advancement of astronomy, whereas 
the Royal Society took all science (and more) as its province, and so might have for 
its president a man very slightly acquainted with astronomy, it was fitting that a 
share, at least, in the supervision of the national Astronomical Observatory should be 
assigned to the Society specially devoted to astronomy. Accordingly the two Societies 


—the Royal and the Astronomical—are, according to the new warrant, represented 
equally in the Board of Visitors. 
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public discussion in 1835, by Mr. Francis Baily. Finding in 
Flamsteed’s own manuscripts and autobiography a number of state 
ments injurious to the characters of Newton and Halley, Mr. 
Baily unwisely published what he called an ‘ Account of the Life 
of Flamsteed,’ which involved in effect an ex parte and unjust 
attack upon those eminent men. In 1837 Mr. Baily published 
a supplement, in which he stated that he had ‘sought in vain 
for documents which might tend either to extenuate or explain 
the conduct of Newton and Halley.’ He cannot have searched 
very carefully, for such documents existed precisely where one 
would have expected to find them, namely, among Sir Isaac 
Newton’s papers. Among these papers Sir David Brewster dis- 
covered a series of letters and other documents, completely excul- 
pating Newton and Halley from the charges rashly brought against 
them by Mr. Baily, and placing the character of Flamsteed, their 
calumniator, in a very unfavourable light. Apparently the sole 
cause of Flamsteed’s delay in the first instance, and anger with 
Newton and Halley in the second, was greed of money. 

Albeit, Flamsteed did good work as Astronomical Observator. 
Professor Grant thus sums up his work : ‘ Flamsteed is universally 
admitted to have been one of the most eminent practical astro- 
nomers of the age in which he lived. His merits do not, indeed, 
appear at first sight so conspicuous as those of some of his illus- 
trious contemporaries with whom he may be compared, although 
at the same time they are no less substantial. In carrying out 
views of practical utility, with a scrupulous attention to accuracy 
in the most minute details, in fortitude of resolution under ad- 
verse circumstances, and persevering adherence to continuity and 
regularity of observation throughout a long career, he has few 
rivals in any age or country. He was thus enabled to establish 
the fundamental points of practical astronomy upon a new basis, 
and to rear a superstructure which, for many years afterwards, 
served as a landmark of vast importance to astronomers. ... As 
first astronomer of the Royal Observatory of Greenwich, he set an 
example to his successors the beneficial influence of which cannot 
for a moment be doubted; nor while that noble establishment con- 
tinues to maintain its proud pre-eminence [high position ?] among 
the institutions devoted to practical astronomy, will the labours of 
its original director, prosecuted with such unwearied perseverance 
throughout a long career, despite the depressing influence of con- 
stitutional ill-health [and the unrelenting hostility of a powerful 
faction'], cease to be held in respectful remembrance by his 
countrymen.’ 


1 This was written at a time when it was supposed that the attack made by Mr. 
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Flamsteed was succeeded by Halley. But as all Flamsteed’s 
instruments were removed from Greenwich, no observations could 
be made till 1721. On October 1 in that year Halley made his 
first observation with a transit instrument said to have been made 
by Dr. Hooke. 

A greater astronomer than Flamsteed, perhaps inferior only to 
Sir Isaac Newton (certainly inferior only to him among the English 
astronomers of his day), Halley was by no means so skilful in the 
practical work of a sky-surveying observatory. In the first place, 
Halley was in his sixty-fourth year when he accepted the appoint- 
ment. As Professor Grant remarks, it is surprising, when we con- 
sider his age, ‘that he should have undertaken the discharge of 
duties of so onerous a nature as those attached to the situation of 
Astronomer Royal.’ The habits of minute attention to details, 
required for successful work in practical astronomy, are not readily 
acquired in advanced life. But Halley seems to have had little 
original aptitude for such work, and indeed to have undervalued 
(a common fault) the qualities he did not possess) We may pay 
but little attention to Baily’s severe criticism of Halley’s observa- 
tions as not worth printing, because Baily may have been to some 
degree prejudiced against Halley after reading Flamsteed’s anim- 
adversions. But Maskelyne had earlier told Delambre that 
Halley’s observations (extending from October 1721 to December 
31, 1739) were hardly better than Flamsteed’s—a severe criticism, 
when the rapid progress of improvement in the instruments of 
observation in those days is taken into account. 

Halley died on January 14, 1742, in the eighty-sixth year of 
his age. During more than twenty-four months before his death 
he had made no observations,! a circumstance not to be wondered 
at when we consider how old he was. What one does wonder at is 


Baily on Newton and Halley represented the true state of the case, instead of being 
& mere ex parte statement. I believe the view I have expressed in my sketch of 
Flamsteed's life, in the Encyclopedia Britannica, is sound—viz., that the necessity for 
publishing Sir David Brewster’s refutation was scarcely a less misfortune for science 
than was Baily’s original mistake in publishing his ill-considered attack. Scientific 
squabbles are degrading enough when they occur without being raked up a century 
afterwards. 

1 Ata meeting of the Royal Society on March 2, 1727, Sir Isaac Newton, then 
President, called attention to the circumstance that Halley had not supplied the 
Board of Visitors, in accordance with the authority given them, with a true and fair 
copy, within six months after the lapse of each successive year, of the observations 
made during such year. He pointed out that the continued neglect of this regulation 
might be detrimental to the public interest. Halley, who was present, made the 
rather lame excuse that he thought it better to keep the observations in his own 
custody, sothat he might finish the theory he designed to build on them before others 
could reap the benefit of his labours. 
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that, being too old to discharge the duties of his situation, he did 
not resign. 

Bradley, who succeeded Halley as Astronomer Royal in 1742 
(his nomination is dated February 2, 1742), was one of the ablest, 
perhaps the very ablest, of all who have held the office. While 
astronomy owes to him (as it does not to any other Astronomer 
Royal) some of the greatest discoveries which have adorned the 
' science, these were such as belonged to the field of his labours as a 
practical observer. His discovery of the aberration of light was 
indeed made before he accepted the situation of Astronomical 
Observator at Greenwich ; but in the prosecution of the observations 
which led to that discovery he was fitting himself for the position 
he afterwards held. His more difficult and less striking, but in 
reality more important,' discovery of the nutation of the earth’s 
axis was made while he was at Greenwich. 

It will serve to indicate the general character of the work at 
Greenwich, as well as to show what progress practical astronomy 
was making, to consider—but we must do so very briefly—the 
nature of these discoveries, 

For guidance in navigation and travelling generally, as well as 
in the measurement of time for civil and other purposes, the stars 
and other heavenly bodies are regarded by the astronomer as sky- 
marks whose observed direction gives certain information as to 
position or as to time. But that the information should be trust- 
worthy, the causes which may lead to erroneous ideas as to a 
heavenly body’s direction must be understood and their effects 
corrected. Speaking generally, it may be stated that, in the first 
place, not a single star visible in the sky at any moment is really 
where vt seems to be; and in the second, every star’s position on 
the star vault is constantly, though slowly, changing. As itis the 
specific office of an Astronomical Observator to learn precisely 
where the heavenly bodies are, he must manifestly find out all the 
circumstances which might cause him to be deceived. Some of 
the sources of error are sufficiently obvious. A rough instrument, 
such as an ingenious schoolboy could construct in an hour or two, 
would suffice to indicate the deceptive effect of our own air, whose 
refractive action on rays of light causes every star to appear some- 
what higher in the heavens than it really is. Other sources of 
error are less easily ascertained. Again, though the reeling of the 
earth like a gigantic top, under the attractions of the sun and 
moon, does not cause any star to appear in a direction in which it 


' More important in its bearing on physical astronomy, though less important as 
regards practical observation. 
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does not actually lie, yet by constantly changing the position of 
every star with respect to the poles of the heavens (more correctly, 
by constantly changing the position of these poles on the star 
sphere), this motion causes a steady though slow change in the 
calculated position of every star. So also does the slow motion of 
each star (or sun) along its own special path in space. 

The aberration of light is a displacement of the former kind, 
nutation a displacement of the latter kind. Light streams forth 
in all directions with enormous velocity from each star, while the 
earth rushes with enormous velocity round the sun. The latter 
velocity, though enormous, is but small compared with the former. 
Yet it has to be taken into account in determining the direction 
whence the light of a star comes, just as the velocity of a ship 
propelled otherwise than by a stern wind has to be taken into 
account in determining the direction in which the wind is blowing.! 
With a wind blowing from the side (the nautical reader will 
excuse my avoidance of technical terms) the forward motion of 
the ship causes the apparent wind to come from a point nearer 
that towards which the ship is travelling than is the point from 
which the real wind is blowing. In other words, the wind is 
made to appear less favourable than it really is. We may, in fact, 
regard the motion of the ship as producing a wind of equal — 
velocity blowing dead against the ship’s course, and this wind has 
to be combined with the real wind to give the direction of the 
apparent wind. The light coming from a star with a velocity of 
more than 180,000 miles per second has similarly to be combined 
with the effects of the earth’s forward motion at the rate of about 
18 miles per second; and the apparent direction from which the 
star’s rays seem to come (in other words, the apparent position of 


1 It is worthy of mention that Bradley was led to the interpretation of the 
aberration of the fixed stars by the recognition of precisely this analogous phenomenon. 
Dr. Robison, of Edinburgh, relates the story in his article on Seamanship. Tho 
following account is from Dr. Thomson’s History of the Reyal Society: ‘When Bradley 
despaired of being able to account for the phenomena which he had observed, a 

atisfactory explanation of it occurred all at once to him when he was not in search 
of it. He accompanied a pleasure party in a sail upon the River Thames, The boat 
in which they were was provided with a mast, which had a vane upon the top of it. 
It blew a moderate wind, and the party sailed up and down the river for a considerable 
time. Dr. Bradley remarked that every time the boat put about, the vane at the 
top of the boat's mast shifted a little, as if there had been a slight change in the 
direction of the wind. He observed this three or four times without speaking; at 
last he mentioned it to the sailors, and expressed his surprise that the wind should 
shift so regularly every time they put about. The sailors told him the wind had not 
shifted, but that the apparent change was owing to the change in the direction of 
the boat, and assured him that the same thing invariably happened in all cases.’ 
Bradley was quickly able to interpret the phenomena, ard found in its interpretation 


that of the aberration of the fixed stars. 
Rr 2 
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the star) is nearer to that point on the star-sphere towards which 
the earth is travelling than is the actual position of the star. So 
that, just as an exactly head wind and an exactly stern wind are 
the only winds not affected in apparent direction by a ship’s 
motion, so a star lying exactly in the direction towards which, 
and a star lying exactly in the direction from which, the earth is 
moving, would be the only stars in the heavens seen precisely in 
their true position (so far, at least, as aberration is concerned). 
The greatest possible displacement due to this cause occurs in the 
case of stars situated anywhere on the great circle lying between 
the two points just named where there is no displacement. It is 
not great, simply because the earth’s velocity in her orbit is but 
about the ten thousandth part of the velocity of light.' Still, it 
is not one of those exceedingly minute quantities which tax the 
astronomer’s means of instrumental observation. It amounts, in 
fact, to about the ninetieth part of the apparent diameter of the 
moon. 

Even if we only consider the effect of such a displacement as 
this, if undetected, to the seaman, it appears by no means of small 
importance. Supposing a star on the equator, and displaced on 
account of aberration either eastwards or westwards by the greatest 
amount which this cause of displacement can produce, or about 
203 seconds of arc. Then, since 15 degrees of are on the heavens 
correspond to one hour of diurnal rotation, it follows that 15 
minutes of arc correspond to one minute of time, and 15 seconds 
of arc to one second of time. ‘Thus 20 seconds of are correspond 
to 14 seconds of time, and an error of this amount would be 
equivalent in the determination of a ship’s longitude to an error 
of more than 620 yards. But in reality the effect of neglecting 
such a correction as that due to aberration is not to be measured 
in this way by its direct action. Indirectly, regarding the stars 
as skymarks by which the movements of sun, moon, and planets 
are measured, the correction due to aberration becomes of yet 
greater importance. 

It should be noticed that Bradley’s great discovery might have 
been based on Flamsteed’s observations alone. For though Flam- 
steed himself failed to detect the aberration of the fixed stars, he 
made his observations so carefully and well, that from the simple 
study of his various observations of the several stars at different 
seasons, the amount of displacement caused by aberration can be 


? If we take along the circumference of a circle an are equal in length to about 
the ten thousandth part of the radius, and draw radii to the two ends of this minute 
arc, the angle between these radii will correspond to the maximum apparent dis- 
placement of a star due to aberration. 
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determined almost as exactly as from the best observations of 
recent times. 

The nutation of the fixed stars is a displacement smaller in 
amount, and not affecting the direction in which the stars appear 
to lie, but the position of the earth from which we see them. 
The reeling motion of the earth detected by Hipparchus (though 
Ptolemy usually gets the credit of the discovery) is caused by the 
perturbing action of the sun and moon on the earth’s spheroidal 
globe. Were the earth a perfect sphere, there would be no such 
motion. Nutation may be described as a quivering of the earth 
as she thus reels. Were the disturbing action of the sun and 
moon constant, this reeling would be uniform; but as the moon’s 
path round the earth varies in position (in inclination, shape, &c.), 
the disturbing action varies, and thus the reeling varies in rate, 
and the slope of the reeling earth’s axis varies also, or the axis of 
the reeling earth may be said to quiver. In reality, there isa 
small and relatively rapid reeling superadded to the great slow 
reeling. The axial slope of the small reel—so to describe what 
corresponds to the inclination of a reeling top’s axis to the vertical— 
amounts only to about 9} seconds, and each reel is accomplished 
in about 18} years, whereas the slope of the great precessional reel 
amounts to about 234 degrees, and each reel requires about 25,900 
years. Thus the pole of the heavens revolves in 25,900 years in 
a great circle 47 degrees in diameter, while it also revolves around 
the mean position due to this precessional reeling in a circle— 
really an oval—184 seconds in diameter, in a period of about 18} 
years. All the stars are affected, so far as their position with 
respect to the poles is concerned, by these motions. The 
nutation thus introduces a correction of all stellar positions, which 
must be taken into account in all observations of the stars. 

I have considered these discoveries by Bradley because, as I 
have said, they are the most important of all the discoveries 
(almost the only important discoveries) made by astronomers 
carrying out the systematic work of practical observation—in other 
words, attending to the business which they are paid to do. 

Bradley’s last observation at Greenwich was made on July 16, 
1762. He was succeeded by Dr. Bliss, Savilian Professor of 
Geometry at Oxford, who had few of the qualifications necessary 
for the office of Astronomical Observator. He died early in 1765, 
his last observation having been made on March 15 in that 
year. 

Bliss was succeeded by Maskelyne, whose first observation 
was made on May 7,1765. He used the same instruments as 
Bradley, but he adopted a system better calculated to lead to 
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trustworthy and valuable results. He limited his observations to 
a select number of stars (besides, of course, the sun, moon, and 
planets). He observed these stars on every available occasion, 
and based on these observations a catalogue which, though con- 
taining but thirty-six stars, was far more accurate than any pre- 
viously formed. This plan of observation he continued throughout 
the whole period of his tenure of office, his first observation being 
made, as already mentioned, on May 7, 1765, his last on December 
31, 1810. His actual period of office was slightly greater than 
452 years, and has been surpassed only by the period during which 
Sir G. Airy held the office. 

We owe to Maskelyne the establishment of the ‘ Nautical 
Almanac,’ which first appeared in 1767. It cannot be said that 
the Royal Observatory had fairly begun (even) to fulfil the purpose 
for which it was established until the ‘ Nautical Almanac’ appeared, 
During his entire ‘period of office Maskelyne superintended the 
publication of the almanac. 

When Maskelyne was made Astronomer Royal, there was no 
very eminent English astronomer to whom persons ignorant of 
the special duties of the office might have thought that the 
position should have been offered. Sir W. Herschel was teaching 
music until 1766, when he was appointed organist at Halifax, and 
his earliest regular observations were made in 1776. It need 
hardly be said that later, during at least the last twenty 
years of Maskelyne’s life, there could be no comparison between 
him and Sir W. Herschel as astronomers. Maskelyne was the 
more precise surveyor, but his name is associated with none of 
the great discoveries which constitute the glory of astronomy. 
Of William Herschel it has been justly said, celorwm perrupit 
claustra, he burst the bonds of the heavens; he penetrated beyond 
the limits that had before restrained men’s views, and searched 
boldly into the depths of the universe. Of Maskelyne we can 
only say that he helped to assign the true position of certain 
celestial sky-marks. But then this was the duty which Maskelyne 
was engaged to do; he did it honestly and well. 

_ Eleven days after Maskelyne’s last observation had been made, 
his successor, John Pond,’made his first_ observation, January 11, 
1811. Although his name is little known—indeed, scarcely known 
at all outside the ranks of professional astronomers—he was one 
of the ablest of his class. He extended Maskelyne’s method of 
sidereal astronomy to more than 1,000 stars, his catalogue being 
‘ generally admitted,’ says Prof. Grant, ‘to be one of the most 
accurate productions of the kind that has ever been given to the 
world.’ Fine instruments by Troughton were employed by him, 
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and in the course of a controversy with Brinkley as to the distances 
of the fixed stars he invented a method of observing stars by 
reflection at the surface of mercury which notably increased the 
accuracy of certain orders of observations. 

During’ Pond’s tenure of the office the career of Sir W. 
Herschel came to its end, and that of his almost equally dis- 
tinguished son began. When Pond retired from office, in the 
autumn of 1835, Sir John Herschel was already recognised as 
England’s greatest astronomer. Fortunately for science,.no one 
was so ill-advised as to propose that this eminent man, already 
deeply engaged in the researches which have rendered his name 
illustrious, should be appointed to the office rendered vacant by 
Pond’s retirement. (Fortunately for science, at least, on the 
assumption—doubtless incorrect—that, if he had been offered the 
appointment, he would have left his congenial field of labours to 
accept others of far less scientific importance, for which he was far 
less fitted.) A successor to Pond was sought for among men 
already working in the same field, that is, already engaged in the 
work of exact surveying of the heavens. A most fortunate choice 
was made in the selection of George Biddell Airy, who, during his 
tenure of office (the longest hitherto,—by a few weeks, as compared 
with the next, Maskelyne’s), has done more than any of his pre- 
decessors, save perhaps Bradley, to give to Greenwich its present 
high position among national observatories. He was already 
eminent in his special department of astronomical work, having ably 
directed the Cambridge Observatory during seven years. He had 
there introduced two features, unknown till then in the work of 
public observatories, viz., the reduction of all observations by the 
observer himself instead of subordinates, and the systematic obser- 
vation of the planets—a department of astronomy long neglected 
at Greenwich. 3 

Space does not remain for the description of the special 
work of Sir G. Airy. What remains must be devoted to some 
remarks on the mistaken ideas which many seem to have formed 
respecting the duties of the office, and on the unsuitable and in 
many cases preposterous selections made by newspaper writers 
for a successor to Airy. 

The late Professor De Morgan, in his ‘ Budget of Paradoxes,’ 
relates an amusing story about Flamsteed, the first of our Astro- 
nomers Royal. An old woman who had lost a bundle of linen 
came to Flamsteed to learn its whereabouts, being under the 
impression that it was one of the duties, if not the chief duty, of 
an Astronomer Royal to answer such questions as are customarily 
addressed by ignorant persons to astrological charlatans. Flam- 
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steed, proposing to amuse himself at the old woman’s expense, 
‘drew a circle, put a square into it, and gravely pointed outa 
ditch near her cottage, in which he said it would be found.’ He 
meant, says De Morgan, to have given the woman a little good 
advice when she came back; but unfortunately for his purpose, 
the bundle was found in the very place which he had indicated. 
It is added, though De Morgan does not mention the fact, that 
Flamsteed determined thenceforth to have nothing to do with 
astrology even in fun. 

It would seem, from much that has been written about 
the office of Astronomer Royal, that the general public are scarcely 
better informed on the subject than the old lady who mistook the 
Astronomer Royal of her time for a conjuror. Persons were 
named as likely to succeed Airy who would have been as ill-fitted 
for the office as a sea captain for a generalship, a general for the 
command of a fleet, or an historian for the office of prime minister. 
Even those who have rightly apprehended that the office is one 
requiring special training, as well as original aptitude and capacity, 
have in many cases failed to note that such special training as 
observers in any great observatory may obtain, though fitting them 
for the charge of ordinary observatories, may not by any means 
fit them to take charge of a great national observatory. 

It must not be supposed that I make these remarks in depre- 
ciation of any of those who were named as likely to succeed the 
Astronomer Royal in the office to which Mr. W. M. Christie, 
formerly first assistant at Greenwich, has been appointed. Most 
of those who were thus named were persons who, by their method 
of life and study, removed themselves from even the possibility of 
being thought of in connection with the office, and, as it were, 
declined to have it offered to them. There is one road, and only 
one, in which a man, fit as respects capacity, can put himself in the 
way of the office, and even that road eventually branches out into 
several, one only of which leads to the goal in question. A skilful 
mathematician, with first-rate working powers, who shall begin, 
from the time of taking a high degree at the university, to work 
in one of the subordinate offices at Greenwich, taking shortly (in 
virtue of his position as a mathematician) one of the chief of these 
subordinate offices, may later become one of those from whom a 
new Astronomer Royal can be selected. But such a one may 
become, after a few years at Greenwich, the head of some important 
Government observatory, a position of greater emolument and per- 
haps of greater dignity, but one which, should he occupy it many 
years, unfits him for the office which is justly regarded as the 
highest which a professional astronomer can occupy. The reason 
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of this is not far to seek. The routine at Greenwich is necessarily 
unlike that at other observatories. Much of the work which must 
be done at Greenwich is by no means essential elsewhere; and in 
turn, much of the work which can be done with great advantage at 
other observatories (we are speaking all the time, be it understood, 
of Government observatories) would be entirely out of place at 
Greenwich. Now, even though the system at Greenwich were 
thoroughly stereotyped, which is far from being the case, a few 
years’ absence from Greenwich work would render even the ablest 
astronomer less fit to take charge of our great national observatory 
than one who had been engaged in superintending such work 
during those years. Seeing, however, that the system at Green- 
wich, though to all intents and purposes fixed, does yet in details 
undergo modifications—that, in fact, being a living organisation, 
it grows—we can readily see that even the most skilful astronomer 
can only retain the fullest fitness for the office of Astronomer 
Royal by remaining at Greenwich, and by working continuously 
under the direct supervision of the actual holder of that office. 
When such a man, otherwise possessing the requisite capacity, 
succeeds to the position of Astronomer Royal, there is the greatest 
chance that the change will cause no hitch, even for the shortest 
period, in the work of the great national observatory: and this, 
after all, is the point in which the public is most interested. 

The fitness (in these respects) of the appointment recently 
made will therefore be readily understood, and it will be seen also 
why several of those named by persons unacquainted with the 
requirements of the office were, for various reasons, more or less 
unsuited for the post. The greatest master living of the mathe- 
matics of astronomy, although at the head of an important obser- 
vatory, would not only have been in all probability a less efficient 
Astronomer Royal than one who had been working for years at 
Greenwich, but his transference to the office (had he been willing 
to accept it) would have heen a serious loss to science, because 
in the office of Astronomer Royal he would have been unable to 
continue those researches in which he has few or no equals. One 
of the greatest professors (if not actually the greatest) of pure 
mathematics could as ill be spared from his special labours, even 
if he possessed the knowledge of routine work essentia! in the chief 
of our national observatory. It should hardly be necessary to say 
that the indefatigable director of the ‘ Nautical Almanac,’ although 
for a long time the head (and a most skilful and successful head) 
of a fine private observatory, would be ill-placed as chief at Green- 
wich, if for no other reason, for this—that he is the fittest man 
living for the post he actually holds, 
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Again, there are men who, by their telescopic researches in 
what may be called the physics of astronomy, by spectroscopic 
observations and discoveries, by their analysis of the great mass of 
observations gathered by others, and in other ways, are deservedly 
regarded as having notably advanced our astronomical knowledge, 
who would yet be altogether unfit to take charge of even the 
commonest routine work at Greenwich; and even though they 
could, would only do so at the expense of more important work 
for which they are pre-eminently fitted. Most of these, indeed, 
are independent workers in astronomy, who are not willing (and 
have through the whole course of their lives shown that they are 
unwilling) to accept what would be to them the comparative 
slavery of a salaried office. 

One astronomer, indeed, and only one of those who were men- 
tioned as likely to succeed the Astronomer Royal, could have taken 
his place without loss to the public, either, on the one hand, because 
of unfitness for the post, or, on the other, because no one else could 
so well do work given up that the office might be taken. I 
refer to an astronomer who has quite recently left the charge of 
one of our most important colonial observatories to take a leading 
astronomical office at Oxford. That astronomer had for several 
years held the position of chief assistant at Greenwich, and, had 
the Astronomer Royal resigned four or five years ago, would almost 
certainly have succeeded him. But,as I have already pointed out, 
an absence of several years from Greenwich diminishes an astro- 
nomer’s fitness for the special duties (in particular, the superin- 
tendence of routine work) belonging to the office of Astronomer 
Royal. Without touching in any way upon the question of rela- 
tive capacity, zeal, or energy, I may say that in all probability the 
public interests were better served by the appointment to this 
office of the younger man who has during the last few years held 
the position of chief assistant at Greenwich. 

I have touched on the erroneous ideas which many persons 
entertain respecting the duties of an Astronomer Royal. I may 
conveniently conclude by noting the admirable way in which the 
actual duties of the office have been discharged by the venerable 
astronomer who has so long held that important position. If we 
do not find his name associated with striking discoveries respecting 
the sun and moon, planets, stars, and comets, it has been because 
the duties of his office have been inconsistent with the researches 
by which alone such discoveries can be effected. An Airy has no 
vight to undertake such work as has ennobled the names of a 
Newton or a Herschel. His duty to the nation, in whose service 
he has taken office, requires that he should devote his energies first 
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and chiefly to the control and superintendence of that systematic 
observatory work which is so important to the nation as forming 
the very basis of our commercial system. ‘Not only the property, 
but the lives of millions depend more or less directly on the 
accuracy and completeness with which that system is carried out. 
I may add what may seem to some a commonplace consideration, 
which presents, however, the common-sense view of the matter, 
that the nation pays a certain sum yearly to the Astronomer 
Royal for the performance of certain work, and therefore has a 
right (each one of us has a right) to claim that that work and no 
other shall be done—no other work, at least, which would prevent 
that work from being well and thoroughly done. An Astronomer 
Royal who should devote any large portion of his time to inde- 
pendent researches, such as the Herschels, Huggins, Lassell, Draper, 
and other private astronomers’ have undertaken, might become 
very eminent for his discoveries in physical astronomy, but it 
would be at the expense of the country in whose service he had 
accepted office, and in the opinion of all right-minded men his 
distinction would be to his discredit. The Astronomer Royal who 
has just completed his long term of office has achieved—though 
his official career has not been absolutely without mistakes—a 


worthier reputation, in this, that he has worked with such zeal and 
energy in the duties properly belonging to his office that even the 
hardest-working professional astronomer might well hesitate to 
succeed him in a position always important, but which he has 
made most arduous. 


RICHARD A. PROCTOR, 





Kival Queens, 


I. 


Or all arts in the world, that of landscape painting is to my mind 
the pleasantest to practise. How the greatest of landscape artists— 
Turner, for instance—may have felt when at work, I do not guess; 
but to the average man who is not great, but only placidly loves 
his art, there is no huge mental strain in it, no surprising up- 
heaval of the spirit. There is a good deal of the luxury of summer 
idling in your labour, Messieurs the landscape artists. I have 
known those amongst you who can spend their three or four days 
together in ‘ absorbing the sentiment’ of a landscape before setting 
to work at its transference to canvas—a pleasant occupation. 

Permit me to introduce to you a comrade so engaged. 

A broiling day, if you please, to begin with. A day so hot 
that if you should lay a hand upon any bit of metal long un- 
sheltered from the sun you would be likely to remove it hastily. 
A day so hot that, seen through any trellis-work of leaves or boughs, 
the air visibly palpitated, and the distant blue of the landscape 
waved, A day the successor of so many days of drought, that 
the banks of the Thames showed three feet of baked and fissured 
earth between the lowest grass of the meadows and the water-line. 
A day so hot that the very birds were silent in the shade, and the 
solitary swan in sight, with two dirty grey little cygnets just 
behind her, would not venture into the sunshine, but kept up a 
lazy circle under the protecting shadow of one monstrous elm. 

Gabriel Browne was two-and-twenty, heart-whole, and free 
from care. He was swarthy of complexion, and clean shaven, and 
he wore his hair long. He was dressed in white linen of a fashion 
we might laugh at nowadays; and, with a straw hat at the back 
of his head, he lay in a punt in the shadow, in an attitude natur- 
ally picturesque. The Princess Royal was a baby at this time, 
and Her Most Gracious Majesty was the almost girlish darling of 
the nation. Mr. Gladstone was a young man of astonishing pro- 
mise, and Mr. D’Israeli was already a young man of astonishing 
performance. From these historical premises you may yourself 
attire Gabriel in garments of a suitable cut. Any reminiscence 
of an original illustrated edition of ‘Nicholas Nickleby’ will 
serve. 
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It was not so universally the fashion to consult nature when 
one professed to paint her in those days as it has since become, 
but Gabriel had in theory joined the more advanced spirits of his 
time. Just now the weather was so oppressive, that instead of 
painting he was content to lie still and ‘ absorb the sentiment’ of 
the scene before him. That sentiment was one of complete rest 
and ease; there was a suggestion of slumber in it and dreams of 
unusual calm, and Gabriel so successfully absorbed it, that he 
presently fell into a tranquil doze, and even snored a little. Attired 
as he was, you or I might have thought his figure rather quaint 
than noble, but then fashion has everything to do with those 
matters, and three young ladies who came that way peeped at him 
through the lattice-work of boughs and leaves, and admired him. 
He lay with one swarthy cheek, flushed with health’s own colour, 
pressed in a brown and shapely hand, and his handsome face was 
turned to the bank, so that the three young ladies had each a good 
view of him in turn. 

Each of these three young ladies carried a small round basket, 
and each basket was filled with ripe cherries, which they ate 
demurely as they came along. And one of them having a cherry- 
stone between her rosy lips when she peeped at the slumbering 
artist, took it between her finger and thumb, and delicately poising 
it in an orifice in the leafy screen, by a. pressure of the said thumb 
and finger, half lucky and half dexterous, sent it away with so 
much precision that it struck the very tip of the sleeper’s chiselled 
nose, and stilled its somnolent music ona sudden. The sleeper 
awoke, and rubbed the place lightly with the palm of his hand, 
and then, sitting up, he looked inquiringly about him. The 
young lady who had fired the shot let off a musical laugh, and 
Gabriel, rising, said, ‘ Aha!’ in a tragedy tone, seized his punting 
pole, and with a dexterous shove shot the punt from shade to sun- 
light, and back to shade, and came smiling through a little arch of 
leaves: When he saw the three he became suddenly grave and 
executed a courtly bow. The disturber returned him a sweeping 
curtsy in the manner of high comedy, and her companions 
answered the young man’s salute with the measured gravity of 
propriety as taught in the best finishing schools. They were a 
charming trio, and they were so grouped and contrasted that they 
set each other off to great advantage. The disturber was a 
piquante little hussy with sparkling eyes and a dimple, and her 
complexion a blending of roses and cream. The one to her left 
was slight and fair, with a face likea lily, and violet eyes of gravity, 
and a sweet mouth. The one to the right was a princess to look 
at, at the least; a daughter of the sun, who might have taken 
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the saying of Solomon’s love for a motto: ‘I am black but comely.’ 
Royal eyes she had, black as night, with jetty lashes and ebon 
brows above them, finely pencilled. Her lips were scarlet and 
proudly set, her head was a little disdainfully carried, her whole 
figure fell into natural lines of royal repose. Her companions 
were undeniably English, and she was as undeniably un-English. 

‘Gabriel,’ said the piquante owner of the dimple, ‘this is 
Miss Gaston; this is Miss Gilray. Inez—Mary—my brother 
Gabriel.’ 

Gabriel bowed again, and feeling it necessary to say something, 
remarked promptly that the day was fine. The ladies assented to 
this statement, and Gabriel followed up his success by observing 
that at that time of year the country was at its best. Meeting no 
rebuff on that ground either, he felt his conversational powers 
languish, and in default of something better to say, he asked if 
the ladies would care to go upon the river. The ladies would like 
to go upon the river of all things, and Gabriel found himself 
suddenly pledged to work in place of pleasant idlesse. A roomy 
old boat being moored near at hand, they all embarked, and the 
artist pulled up stream, and wished himself out of his bargain. 
The ladies arranged themselves in attitudes of repose and ate 
cherries languidly. The inferior male creature tugged the old 
tub through the water and perspired, thinking ungratefully of the 
good fortune which had befallen him. The ladies murmured 
nothings, concerning bonnets and the new colour in ribbon. 
‘ Feather-headed creatures,’ said Gabriel inwardly. It was impos- 
sible to ‘ absorb the sentiment’ of the surrounding scenery under 
these conditions. . 

‘Sing something, Inez,’ said little Miss Browne, when the 
cherries were all consumed and the baskets one by one committed 
to the wave. 

‘Pray oblige us,’ said the lily lady, and with no ado the 
brunette beauty opened her coral lips and sang a song of Provence. 
Gabriel fell into the measured swing of the song, and his sculls 
kept leisurely time to it. The brunette’s voice was a rich con- 
tralto, the cadences of the air were sweet and old-fashioned and 
simple, and it was sung as only an artist could have sung it. 
Gabriel began to think better of the situation. 

‘Thank you,’ he said, when the song was over. He said it as 
if he meant it, and the gsave Inez bowed. 

‘Now, Mary!’ said Gabriel’s sister, and settled herself placidly. 
The blonde beauty made no ado either, and sang an old English 
ballad in a clear soprano, with every note sparkling like a water- 
drop, and the whole sweet ditty running like a warbling brook. 
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Gabriel thought better yet of the situation, and said ‘Thank you’ 
more eloquently than before. 

‘ Now together,’ said Gabriel’s sister, and after a little consulta- 
tion they fixed on an old duet of Dr. Arne’s, and sang it, like’ mis- 
tresses of their business. 

‘Who are they?’ thought Gabriel to himself. ‘ Miss Gaston ? 
Miss Gilray?’ glancing at them each in turn. ‘Gaston sounds 
French, but she looks more southern than Marseilles. Inez sounds 
Spanish, and she looks Spanish.’ 

‘Let us go back to luncheon,’ said his sister, cutting his lazy 
thoughts adrift. He turned the boat, and pulled down stream 
leisurely ; and having stopped at the punt to gather his artistic 
belongings, pulled on again, until the boat came to a smooth- 
shaven lawn with a pleasant red-brick house beyond it, the resi- 
dence of Sir Gabriel Browne, some years retired from active com- 
merce, and knighted by His Majesty King William the Fourth, in 
recognition, as it was popularly supposed, of his having made a pot 
of money. Sir Gabriel had, since his retirement, given himself 
up to the pursuit, not of art, but of artists. He had been stage- 
struck in his youth, as many a staid man of business had been 
before him, and he had not outlived his early reverence for actors. 
These, with artists, authors, composers, singers, kept his house 
fairly well filled from year to year. It was his proudest boast 
that he knew every actor and actress on the London stage. Actors 
and actresses were less numerous than now, and I dare say that 
Sir Gabriel’s boast was not greatly exaggerated. High-priced 
warblers from the Opera, comedians and comédiennes, tragic per- 
formers male and female, authors grave and authors gay, with the 
critics who munched their bones for a living, and were none the 
less their friends, artists rising, risen, and set—all these Sir Gabriel 
knew, and loved to know and boast his knowledge of. It was 
nothing uncommon, therefore, for Gabriel the younger to meet 
strange faces at his father’s house. But for his part the young 
man cared little for the crowd, and very rarely spent his time at 
home. He had a great distaste for London, which was near at 
hand, and an unaffected love for out-of-the-way places in warm 
southern countries, where he could live in the open air, and paint 
and idle the year round. 

The new visitors were unlike the old, and Gabriel felt an 
interest in them. He caught his sister indoors alone and asked— 

‘Who are they?’ 

‘They are Miss Gaston and Miss Gilray,’ said the minx 
provokingly. 

‘ What are they ?’ Gabriel asked. 
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* Actresses,’ Jane replied. ‘ Rival queens.’ 

‘ They are very ladylike,’ said Gabriel. 

‘Ladylike!’ said Jane. ‘ Impudence! Inez is like a queen.’ 

‘You're as thick as thieves,’ said Gabriel. ‘How long have 
you known them?’ 

‘Ages,’ said Jane. ‘A fortnight. There! Let me go and 
take my bonnet off. Then, being released, Jane stayed of her 
own free will to prattle about her friends, and she told what a 
lovely part Mary played, and what a beautiful dress she wore in the 
first act, and how good-natured and natural she was; and what a 
lovely part Inez played, and how grand she was in it, and what a 
kind-hearted girl she was when you really came to know her—‘ in 
a fortnight,’ Gabriel interjected—but how frigid she had been at 
first, and so on, ad libitum. 

Gabriel had no liking for actresses as a rule, and, indeed, con- 
sidering his years, he vexed himself about the fair sex wonderfully 
little. But he surveyed these ladies with interest, and thought 
them both charming. Old Sir Gabriel drifted the talk on acting, 
and the ladies tugged it deftly off. He drifted back again, and 
once more they hauled him away. He showed signs of returning, 
and his son to rescue him plunged into talk of his own recent 
travels, rightly judging that a woman, even more than a man, 
might dislike to talk shop. The actresses welcomed this relief. 

‘What took you to Spain?’ asked the brunette. 

‘A whim,’ said Gabriel the younger. ‘I resolved to follow the 
lines Wellington took there, and wherever he went I went and 
made sketches.’ 

‘Did you go to Badajoz ?’ she asked. 

‘I stayed there a month,’ he answered. ‘I liked the place. 
Tt was full of interest, and I did a good deal of work there. I 
have a score of sketches or more done in Radajoz.’ 

‘ Will you show them to me after luncheon ?’ she asked him. 

‘With pleasure,’ he responded. ‘They are poor rough things, 
though, and I am afraid you will not care much for them.’ 

‘Oh yes,’ she said, seriously and simply. ‘I shall care for any- 
thing that tells me about Badajoz.’ 

Luncheon over, he produced his sketches, and Inez went over 
them one by one, and listened to his descriptions of the place with 
an interest which flattered him. 

‘But I am going over old ground with you, Miss Gaston,’ he 
said at length. ‘ You know the place ?’ 

‘I was born there,’ she replied. 

‘And I have been trying to describe to you what you know far 
better than I!’ he said, a little chagrined. 
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‘No; not at all,’ she answered. ‘I was taken away from 
Badajoz before I was a year old.’ 

‘Your name is French, I think?’ said Gabriel. 

‘ My father was a Frenchman,’ she responded, and added with 
a restrained smile, ‘I am quite a polyglot. My mother was an 
Algerian, my. father a Frenchman. I was born in Spain, carried at 
twelvemonths old to Italy, and brought to England at the age of 
ten.’ 

‘ Inez,’ said Miss Gilray, approaching, and drawing a tiny watch 
from her girdle, ‘ it is time to go.’ 

Inez rose obediently, and the three girls went out together. 
The visitors returned in a few minutes to make their adieux, and 
were gone. Gabriel gathered together his tools and went back to 
the punt, but this time he neither worked nor dozed. I do not 
think he even absorbed the sentiment of the landscape. Perhaps 
he had something else to think of. 


II. 


Tuat evening Gabriel made a careful search of the columns of 
the ‘Times’ in pursuit of two names, neither of which he could 
discover. The Misses Gaston and Gilray were not mentioned in 
any theatrical advertisement. 

‘Where do your friends play this evening ?’ he inquired of Jane. 

‘Mary is at the Haymarket and Inez at Drury.’ 

Gabriel scanned the journal again. 

‘They must be playing very subordinate parts,’ he said, ‘ for 
neither of them is mentioned here.’ 

‘Subordinate, you goose!’ said Jane. ‘They are the greatest 
actresses of the day.’ 

Gabriel shrugged his shoulders and laid down the paper. 

‘Curiously unknown to fame,’ he answered. 

‘ Look for Miss Galbraith,’ said Jane; ‘ that is Inez. Now look 
for Miss Ray; that is Mary.’ 

‘I see, said Gabriel sapiently. 

On the following afternoon he stated casually that he had some 
affairs to see to in London, that he should probably be kept late 
there, and should spend the night in town. Scarce had he gone 
when Jane discovered from the columns of the ‘ Times’ that Inez 
was that night to appear as Cleopatra for the first time, and she 
worried her father until he promised to take her to hear and see. 
Having obtained the promise, she went about occasionally laughing 
to herself, and once or twice she went to a mirror and nodded at 
her own reflection, with a look of much simple cunning. During 
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the journey to town she smiled frequently, and once laughed out- 
right, but refused any explanation of her high spirits. When she 
and her father were settled down in the theatre she produced a 
single-barrelled opera-glass, and through it shot arrowy observations 
to every corner of the house. After a time thus spent her face 
began to cloud a little, as if with disappointment, but suddenly 
she smiled to herself and laid her hand upon Sir Gabriel’s arm. 

‘There,’ she said, ‘I told you so!’ 

‘Told me what ?’ demanded Sir Gabriel. 

‘Do you know what brought Gab to town ?’ she asked, meeting 
query with query. 

‘No,’ he answered. 

‘Then, I do,’ said the sage in petticoats. ‘JZ have not studied 
the workings of the male intelligence for nothing.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Sir Gabriel, whose brain began to be sleepily reminis- 
cent of the after-dinner bottle of fine old crusted. 

Pretty Miss Jane levelled her single-barrel again, and having 
gazed awhile, she arranged the curtains of her box in such wise 
that she could see the desired corner without being seen from it. 
Then from her ambuscade she kept stealthy watch upon the uncon- 
scious Gabriel, her brother, whose business in town had apparently 
been accomplished earlier than he had hoped. 

Cleopatra has long been a favourite subject among painters, but 
so far as I know the Egyptian Queen has never been credibly 
represented oncanvas. That sheshould be credibly represented on 
the stage is almost an impossibility, for though the actress may 
feign all her contradictory emotions passably well, she must herself 
be a Cleopatra before she can fuse into homogeneity the caprice, 
the tenderness, the rage, the folly, the pathos, and the passion of 
the part. Now, Cleopatra, either as she was or as Shakespeare drew 
her, was a lusus nature of the rarest sort. Nature has moulded 
but one or two such women, and may break the die as soon as she 
pleases, for aught I care. But she has used the die so sparingly 
that we have some reason to be thankful. Picture to yourself the 
condition even of a rural parish in which the women were all of 
that pattern. 

Now, to Inez Gaston the part of Cleopatra presented itself as a 
chance for being real once in a way. When she came upon the 
stage, the very character of her beauty gave her a sort of claim of 
kinship with the part. It is hard sometimes to hear a plain and 
elderly female raved about in the language of youthful passion by 
a stage lover, but here Antony’s infatuation seemed not merely 
natural but inevitable. Cleopatra’s rage for Antony was less under- 
standable, for the man who stood for that worthy warrior and regal 
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lover, though personable enough, was something of a stick, and 
acted as though he acted. And here, by the way, was a thing 
worth notice. Antony the man was really in love with Cleopatra 
the woman, and she knew it, and disliked him and despised him. 
Whenever she touched him on the stage he thrilled all over, and 
this, in place of lending him fire, made him 


All over wooden like a piece of wood. 


It was incomprehensible to Gabriel how any man in the world 
should miss inspiration from so glorious a creature, and Gabriel 
thought he could better have played the part himself. When Inez 
was off the stage the play lagged for him. When she came on 
again he brightened, and fed his eyes, trained to beauty, upon her 
beauty, and his ears with her wonderful voice, and his heart with 
a honeyed painful sweetness, the like of which no enjoyment of a 
mere theatrical spectacle ever brought or ever will bring. But 
Gabriel was only two-and-twenty, had never been in love in his 
life, and had no guess of what was coming. 

The petticoated sage watching from her ambuscade was of 
opinion that she knew all about it, and indeed she was very nearly 
right, and had good data to calculate upon. She noticed, by aid 
of the single-barrel, that Gabriel looked triste and bored whenever 
Cleopatra left the stage, and that he brightened into renewed 
interest whenever she came back to it. The demurely delighted 
watcher was herself a woman, and found, therefore, small delight in 
watching Cleopatra, who was after all no more than an abnormally 
developed self, with a heathen training; but being a woman, she 
took the keenest pleasure in watching the nineteenth-century man 
in the act of falling in love with the nineteenth-century actress, 
whilst he believed that he was only interested in the theatrical 
presentment of an historic episode. 

The night was a great triumph for Inez, and the house 
resounded again and again with mimic thunders of applause. When 
we are helping to make a noise in honour of some great artist who 
has richly pleased us, there is a small chance of our sharing in his 
sense of triumph, but it is only the applauded one who really hears 
the music in the thunder. As Inez swept the house with one 
veiled glance of triumph, Gabriel’s eyes encountered hers. He was 
standing to applaud, and his face was flushed with enthusiasm and 
a rapture for which he found no name, nor cared tofindany. Her 
eyes thanked him, and he felt the thanks as plainly as though they 
had been spoken in words. But the glance stilled his plaudits 
none the less. When an unseen hand drew back the curtain to 
make way for the actress’s exit, she sent him a farewell glance, and 
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disappeared. His was the last face she looked at. The petticoated 
sage saw his enthusiasm and chuckled. The thunders had awakened 
old Sir Gabriel, who had indeed found his slumbers most incon- 
siderately broken in upon all the evening, and was a little grumpy 
in consequence. He abused the performance on the way home, 
and declared that the art of acting was going to thedogs. Reach- 
ing home, he consoled himself with brandy and water for the stage’s 
decadence, and went almost cheerfully to bed. 

Gabriel stayed away from home for a week, and went every 
night to the theatre. He became awake to his own condition, and 
knew that he was in love, and rather rejoiced in the sensation so 
far. On Sunday he went home, and Jane, with eyes dancing and 
lips grave, trusted that he had got satisfactorily through his busi- 
ness. He said he had, and they went quietly to church together 
and kept their own counsel, each of them. When they got back, 
who should be there but Inez? Gabriel was restrained and awk- 
ward in her presence for a time, but the old knight having gone 
away for his Sunday afternoon’s nap, and Jane having left her 
friend to Gabriel’s care, the two were alone, and he woke up and 
told her eloquently how charmed and delighted he had been at 
her performance. She had seen him every night at the theatre, 
and his eyes had told a tale too plain for any woman to misread. 
They talked almost like lovers already. Gabriel, untaught to woo, 
perhaps wooed all the better. There was confusion, not altogether 
unpleasing, when their eyes met—and they met often. Their speech 
dropped into quiet undertones, at times. ‘C’est le premier pas 
qui coite, says the proverb. Perhaps Inez had been in love 
before, and so found the way beyond love’s boundaries more easily 
than a novice could have done. Poor Gabriel never had crossed 
those boundaries till now, and knew nothing of the quagmires and 
pitfalls which are sometimes found within them. He knew that 
he was on enchanted ground, and that was all. 

To put away mystery, Inez had had a thousand lovers, as was 
natural, and one love. He had turned out a scoundrel ; and when 
he had lived upon her so long, and lived apart from her so pro- 
fligately, that she could bear him no longer, she gave Monsieur Paul 
notice that he had better disappear. There was that in her eyes 
which persuaded Monsieur Paul to take her at her word, and 
Madame Paul at one-and-twenty wasa free woman, except for a tie 
which was unknown to all but herself and her husband. No one 
is so foolish as to suppose that ‘ bigamy’ would have been much of 
a word to conjure with in Cleopatra’s case. Inez listened and 
found Gabriel’s voice sweet to her ears. There was an almost 
boyish candour and innocence in his fine eyes, and she knew that 
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here was a man to be trusted. If she could once win that honest 
and simple nature, she could hold it—that she knew; and she was 
in a fair way to win it. She let Gabriel believe that she was 
weary of the stage. That pleased him, for he could not bear to 
think of his wife being an actress, and he had already begun to 
have visions of a home of his own with Inez as its mistress. She 
was all pastoral in her longings; a quiet cot beneath ‘some 
boundless contiguity of shade’ was all her aspiration. Gabriel 
thought—she meant him to think—how sweet it would be to share. 
that calm seclusion. She went to chutch in the evening with her 
host and Jane and Gabriel, and was a pattern of unobtrusive 
devotion. It was not all acting, for she had set her heart upon 
Gabriel, and felt secure of him already, and was tranquil when he 
was near her. 

On the following day she left, and Gabriel, to Jane’s infinite 
amusement, again had business in town, and in the evening he 
not only saw Inez play, but had the audacity to run out at the fall 
of the curtain to see her drive home. There was a little crowd 
about the stage-door, but she saw him when she came out and 
gave him a bow and a smile. Once inside the carriage she smiled 
no more, but sat with her beautiful face stern and hard. For 
somehow she had fallen a-thinking of Monsieur Paul, and her 
heart rose up in rebellion against all thoughts of remaining duty 
to that discarded scoundrel. Tuesday night came, and Gabriel 
was in his place in the theatre once more, and once more he 
waited at the stage entrance to see her away. This night it 
rained, and there was no crowd, but only one companion to 
Gabriel’s watching—some hanger-on about the theatre, the young 
man thought. He was aseedy, foreign-looking fellow, in a slouched 
hat and an overcoat with a collar of mangy fur. He wore a great 
black moustache, and his chin and cheeks had not been shaven for 
a week or thereabouts. His boots were broken, and his aspect was 
jaded, but he bore himself with a swaggering air, and twirled a 
cheap cane about in his hands like a dandy. When the door 
opened, and Inez appeared, the seedy stranger took off his hat in 
the rain and bowed to her. 

‘Ah!’ she said, in a tone which might have meant anything, 
and drew back a little within the shelter of the door. The seedy 
stranger bowed again. 

‘I am here, madame,’ he said, speaking in French. 

‘So I see,’ she answered, in the same language. ‘ You are too 
late to-night. What is your address ?’ 

‘Grick Strit, Soho Sqvar, said the stranger, and named a 
number. 
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* At twelve to-morrow,’ she said, and, turning, caught sight of 
Gabriel standing close by. She reached out her little gloved hand 
to him. ‘ You will catch cold, Mr. Browne,’ she said, with a bright 
smile. ‘ Good-night.’ 

She stepped into her carriage and was whirled away. The seedy 
stranger looked at Gabriel. 

‘Do you know Madame Galbrait, sare?’ he asked, in French- 
man’s English. Gabriel looked at him, buttoned his overcoat at 
the neck, and made no answer. ‘She is ver’ generous ladee,’ said 
theseedy man. ‘Iamperruquier. I make—veegs, what you call ? 
—yes, veegs for her. Good-night, sare.’ 

What should have prompted Monsieur Paul to that gratuitous 
unnecessary lie? Perhaps Monsieur was natively a liar, and liked 
the exercise of his best function. Perhaps he thought he might 
serve a purpose. It was not worth Monsieur Paul’s while to spoil 
any game his wife might play, until, perhaps, she had played it far 
enough to be compelled to play into his hands. And Monsieur was 
a cautious player, and never missed a point in any game he played 
— if he could help it. 


III. 


So here was Monsieur Paul back again, like the proverbial bad 
penny. Inez had flattered herself that she had fairly frightened 
him away for good and all. He had evidently recovered from his 
panic, and would have to be frightened again. Terrible thoughts 
rolled through the beautiful woman’s mind as she lay that night in 
the dark. Was it worth while merely to frighten him? Had she 
not warned him fairly and fully ?—given him money enough to 
live on reputably for years—to make a fortune with by industry 
and self-denial, and the aid of his own keen wits? Two thousand 
pounds—all her savings—had gone to Monsieur Paul, and a 
promise with them that if ever Monsieur came back she would 
kill him. She had meant it when she said it, and her faithless 
and profligate scoundrel of a husband had fully acknowledged that 
fact in his own mind. If she gave him money again, the hold he 
had upon her would be strengthened terribly. He would think she 
was afraid of him, as indeed she was, now that Gabriel had stepped 
into her world. It was bitter to have a glimpse of peace after such 
a life as hers. The law would give her no protection or freedom 
from Monsieur Paul without an exposure which would lay her past 
miseries open to all the world. She would be her own adminis- 
trator of justice, then. She had warned him once, and now she 
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would warn him once more, and if he crossed her again he must 
pay the penalty. 

There was no sleep for Inez that night. 

In the morning she dressed plainly and veiled herself heavily, 
and sat alone, burning with impatience. When the time for which 
she waited drew near, she went out on foot, and walked resolutely 
to the address her husband had given. 

Monsieur Paul was within? Yes. Would madame enter? 
A mean parlour, with cheap fineries of gilded mirrors stuck about 
the walls, and prints of leering, half-clad beauties of the fleshliest 
school, whose good looks were of the German-lithographic type. 
A threadbare carpet, a tawdry table-cloth strewn with cigarette 
ends, winter hangings of faded crimson at the dirty windows, an 
empty cognac bottle on the mantelpiece, and a scent of stale 
brandy and tobacco-smoke upon the air. Enter Monsieur Paul in 
a shabby dressing-gown and slippers, a wrecked roué of five-and- 
thirty. 

‘My soul! good-day,’ said Monsieur. Madame inclined her 
head, and then lifted he: veil, showing a pale face and burning 
eyes. She said not a word, and he forbore to look at her whilst 
he spoke, save for a shifty glance now and again shot her way. 
For her part, Inez fastened her glance upon Monsieur and never 
moved it for a second, so that whenever he shot his shifty glances 
at her he met her burning eyes and looked away again. ‘ You 
will demand of me, probably,’ he said, ‘why it is that I return. I 
made a promise, and I break it. Why? Ina word, it is that lam 
starving.’ He paused, but she neither spoke nor moved. ‘ Will 
you take a chair?’ She stood before him still. ‘Eh, bien! I 
beseech you to believe that I do not willingly intrude myself. 
My little speculations have been all unfortunate. I have confided 
in men who have deceived me, and I have been cruelly 
defrauded.” 

He ventured to look at her again, but there was no change in 
her regard. 

‘Will you help me once more? Will you give me one poor 
hundred pounds and a passage to New York?’ 

‘No,’ she said. 

‘Will you give me fifty pounds and a passage to New York ?’ 

‘No,’ she said again. 

‘Inez,’ said Monsieur Paul, ‘I despair, and when men despair 
they are dangerous.’ 

‘It is I who am dangerous,’ said Inez, ‘not you.’ 

‘I am dangerous,’ said Monsieur Paul. ‘I am very dangerous. 
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I can claim all, and I come to you like a beggar for a little. I 
remember the promise I made, and I.am modest ; but if you deny 
me F 

‘Do you remember the promise J made?’ she asked. 

‘I have not forgotten, he responded. ‘ You said if I came 
back you would kill me. That is mere melodrama. Wives do not 
kill returning husbands, off the stage; and if you should kill me, 
you will only be a day or two before hunger. I am not precise to 
a day. Whether it is to-day or next week, it’s all the same to me.’ 

‘Regard me well,’ she said. He tried to look at her, but his 
shifty eyes refused his will, ‘Iam here to warn you—I have no 
other purpose than that. So surely as you cross my way again, I 
will throw you out of it. If I am driven to a great crime, I would 
willingly have a worthy motive. You do not give me such a 
motive—yet.’ 

‘I cannot leave London,’ he answered, sullenly, ‘ without 
money.” 

‘London,’ she said quietly, ‘has holes enough for you to hide 
in—to die in, if you will be so good.’ 

‘Do you think,’ he asked, ‘ that I will stay in London, knowing 
that you live in luxury whilst I starve ?’ 

‘Live where you will,’ she answered, not raising her voice one 
tone, or quickening her speech in a syllable. ‘Starve where you 
will, Die where you will. When you wish to commit suicide, why 
trouble me? Any bridge upon the river will help you to an 
easier euthanasia than I can offer. When next you come to me, 
you commit suicide. You walk to your death with your eyes 
open.’ 

‘Bah!’ he returned, though his pale face and cowardly lips 
were twitching. ‘This killing is not so easy, and it entails un- 
pleasant consequences in civilised lands. Look you, madame, I 
have drawn up a little paper, and have laid it in the hands of a 
friend. If I should be found dead some day, that paper will be 
read, and it will tell that Inez Gaston—Inez Paul—Inez Galbraith 
—is—you understand ?—a murderess.’ She looked fixedly at him 
‘I am not a fool,’ he said, ‘to neglect so poor a precaution.’ 

‘Very good,’ she answered quietly. ‘ When next you come to 
me, I shall know that you are ready. It will not be like killing a 
man. And now—lI am weary of you, and I will go.’ 

Should the mere fact that she spared this man to live rob her 
of all happiness ? 

‘You will not go yet, madame,’ said he, placing himself be- 
tween her and the door. For all answer she dropped her veil, and, 
laying a hand upon the frayed bell-rope which hung beside her 
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she pulled it calmly. Her eyes being no longer plainly visible to 
frighten him, Monsieur Paul glared hard at her until the woman 
who had admitted her entered the room. 

‘I am ashamed to give you so much trouble,’ said Inez; ¢ will 
you open the door for me?’ 

She drew out her purse, and, taking a coin from it between her 
thumb and finger, offered it to the servant, who took it with a 
glance at Monsieur Paul and led the way. The woman was 
already clear of the door, and Inez was following, when her husband 
suddenly precipitated himself upon it, closed it with a bang which 
shook the house, turned the key, withdrew it, and put it in his 
pocket. She made a step towards him, and he recoiling, she 
rapped upon the door, and, raising her voice a little, said, 

‘ Madame, be so good as to bring a policeman.’ 

‘Yes, madame,’ said the servant, in a frightened voice, and, 
standing still, husband and wife heard her hastily fumbling at the 
hall door. With a look of baffled hate and rage M. Paul pro- 
duced the key, unlocked the door, and threw it wide. 

‘You have won, madame,’ he said, ‘ but there remain some 
few strokes to be played. Aw plaisir,’ 

She left the room proudly and calmly, without a word. The 
old woman was still nervously fumbling at the door with trembling 
hands. 

‘Permit me, madame,’ said Inez, and passed out, and so went 
home. Whatever the law said, should such a wretch as Monsieur 
Paul divorce her from all hope of Gabriel ? 


(Te be concluded.) 





FJocosa Zpra. 


In our hearts is the Great OnE of Avon 
Engraven, 

And we climb the cold summits once built on 
By Mitton. 


But at times not the air that is rarest 
Is fairest, 

And we long in the valley to follow 
Apollo. 


Then we drop from the heights atmospheric 
To Herrick, 

Or we pour the Greek honey, grown blander, 
Of Lanpor ; 


Or our cosiest nook in the shade is 
Where Prazp is, 

Or we toss the light bells of the mocker 
With Locker. 


Oh, the song where not one of the Graces 
Tight-laces,— 

Where we woo the sweet Muses not starchly, 
But archly,— 


Where the verse, like a piper a-Maying, 
Comes playing,— 
And the rhyme is as gay as a dancer 
In answer,— 


It will last till men weary of pleasure 
In measure ! 
It will last till men weary of laughter... 
And after! 
AUSTIN DOBSON. 





Che WMiller’s RNiere. 


CuaptTer IV. 


Tue next morning was Sunday; a day such as that the memory 
of which Herbert has made memorable— 
so fair, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky. 

Apparently the threatened snow-storm had blown over, and the 
sun shone through a blue and cloudless sky. Like everyone else 
in Ellandale, the miller’s household went to church on Sunday 
morning. How small the place was, and how odd, may be further 
indicated by the fact that the old church held undivided sway on 
Sundays and holy-days. Once Mr. Jonas, who cobbled shoes, and 
read the ‘Weekly Dispatch,’ had seriously proposed to a few 
friends that they should ‘raise their Ebenezer.’ But the proposal 
did not receive wide welcome. Mr. Sprotts was the only man of 
any position in the village who lent a willing ear to the scheme, 
and as Mr. Sprotts was in the building line, and as the raising of 
Ebenezers is not unaccompanied by expenditure in stone-work, 
lime, and labourers’ hire, Mr. Sprotts’s unqualified adhesion was 
looked upon with some suspicion, not allayed by the emphatic 
manner with which he condemned the proposal when it became 
quite clear that it could not be carried out. 

The church was very old, very wrinkled, and very small—so 
small, that it seemed to have followed the course of poor humanity 
and shrunk in proportion as it passed the limits of ordinary church 
life. The only new thing in it was a brazen eagle, on which the 
rector rested the big Bible with the streamers of ribbon that 
served as markers. This had been presented to the church by 
Miss Waters, the Squire’s sister, who was now getting on in 
years, and showed a strong inclination towards greater fervour in 
church matters, and a fuller development in church millinery. If 
Squire Waters had been other than the obstinate, hard-headed 
man he was, or if the rector had not been just as obstinate as his 
old college friend, there might have been arupture between Hall and 
Rectory on this matter. From time immemorial, the responses in 
Ellandale church had been made by the people in theirnatural voices 
and with their peculiar mastery of the English language. Among 
many other things that Miss Waters hankered after was what the 
Rev. Mr. Barham has described as ‘ nice little boys in nice white 
stoles,’ who were to take upon themselves the contrition, supplica- 
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tion, and praise of Ellandale in church assembled, and were more 
or less musically to chant the ‘ Good Lord, deliver us,’ and other 
responses of the Litany. 

Against this and much else the rosy rector put up a back 
which nature had made sufficiently stiff, and finding no support 
outside The Trust, Miss Waters was fain to give in. But when 
she, one Christmas, sent over to the rectory with a pretty note the 
brazen eagle, the rector could not refuse the gift, and it was ac- 
cordingly set up in the church, to the speechless amazement of 
the congregation and the consequent total loss of the moral effect 
of the sermon. 

The rector blushed through his winter roses when he stepped 
forward to read for the first time from behind the spread eagle. 
This advance relieved the congregation from the necessity of further 
conjecture as to what might be the uses of ‘the thing.’ Farmer 
Rodgers had whispered to his wife that he thought it was a new 
sort of scarecrow, and opined that, whilst it would cost a sight 
more money, it would not be any improvement on the stuffed 
figure at that moment dominating his newly sown fields. Mrs. 
Rodgers thought it had something to do with the surplice ; maybe 
to hang it on when the rector was changing. The cobbler, whose 
mind was soured by failure in the projected architectural elevation 
already mentioned, protested that this poor similitude of a bird 
was ‘the thin end of the Mass.’ 

At these times Miss Waters found her only consolation in 
visits to The Trust. This was a row of eight small tenements, a 
little higher than the head of an average man, as men averaged in 
Ellandale ; where dwelt, in accordance with the benevolent will of 
John Mercer, four indigent women over sixty years of age, and four 
indigent men who had shown an equal persistence in holding on 
to a life that furnished them with so few retaining-fees. John 
Mercer had slept under the tower of the old church for three hun- 
dred years. But there had never been lack of tenants for his 
houses. Each tenant, in addition to an exceedingly limited 
amount of house-room, had sixpence a week, whilst another charity 
provided two loaves of bread on condition that the trustees, as the 
old people were somewhat inaccurately called, attended church 
twice every Sunday. 

Miss Waters, whose charities were not always on the scale in- 
dicated by the brazen eagle, trickled out tea to the old ladies 
through the revolving year. The tea was largely tempered with 
tracts, and sweetened by counsel chiefly on the duty of abandoning 
the pomps and vanities of the world, which the four poor old 
ladies had indeed pretty completely done. The apparition of the 
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brazen eagle was a period much blest to the old ladies. They 
got more tea in a week than had hitherto dribbled into their pot 
in a lunar month. Bantered by her brother, argued with by the 
rector, sneered at by the cobbler, Miss Waters found peace at 
The Trust. The four old ladies, their lean fingers nervously 
fondling the exceeding small package of tea, were unanimous in 
the declaration that the eagle was a great addition to the spiritual 
comfort of the church, and listened with approving nods to Miss 
Waters’s enlargement upon its convenience and appropriateness. 

The next day, when the rector paid his weekly visit, he found 
the old ladies so sound in their views in respect of ‘the bird,’ 
which he himself secretly detested, that with his own hand he 
brought them down a basket of cold meats, which gloriously fur- 
nished forth the supper table. The squire himself dropping in, 
and ‘the bird,’ as usual at this particular time, fluttering over 
the field of conversation, the four old ladies, chiefly by dint of 
dolorous shaking of their heads and solemn uplifting of skinny 
hands, strengthened him in his opposition to ‘ the bird,’ and in his 
somewhat vague belief that its claws were pecking at the founda- 
tions of the Protestant religion. When he went home he told his 
wife that ‘those old ladies up at The Trust would be none the 
worse for an extra flannel petticoat in the coming winter,’ which 
they duly received, and though none spoke to the other, each saw 
in her mind’s eye, embroidered on the hem of the garment, a pic- 
ture of a brass eagle. 

Nor was this all. The cobbler, calling round with a written 
protest against the presence of ‘ the bird,’ the old ladies, whilst de- 
clining to sign it for various reasons (as that as yet no signature 
but the cobbler’s own appeared on the fair page; as that it scarcely 
became them to appear prominently in public controversy; and as 
that they could not write), freely unburdened their souls to him. In 
talking to the squire they could not forget that he was Miss Waters’s 
brother, and they felt that, whilst making sure of a petticoat, they 
were perilling their tea, as the squire might cite them against his 
sister. The rector, having accepted the bird, could not openly 
decry it, and the old ladies, not accustomed to diplomatic manner, 
were a little in doubt as to his true views. Hence the necessity 
for temporising. But with the cobbler all was fair sailing, and, to 
do them justice, they clapped on all canvas, assuring the cobbler 
that the bread they got on Sunday now had ‘a sort of brassy 
flavour,’ and nearly choked them. 

The worthy cobbler had hitherto regarded the old ladies with 
some disfavour, suspecting their unvarying attendance at church 
as not being wholly free from lust of the flesh-pots of Egypt, as 
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represented by the two loaves of bread. He saw now that he had 
done them an injustice, and that they were really women of prin- 
ciple. He would have wagered his awl that if Ebenezer had been 
raised and nicely warmed for the winter months these old ladies 
would rather have had one loaf of bread a week there than two 
accepted under the shadows of the bird’s wings. Wherefore he 
insisted upon taking their boots and cobbling them in a manner 
calculated to last them through what might remain of a pilgrimage 
only too fitfully illumined by the beams reflected from the bur- 
nished brass of the outstretched wings of the bird. 

Frank and Mary walked on to church together, Josiah fol- 
lowing after, keeping pace with the feebler steps of the miller. 
If Josiah had not known what sad anniversary had come about, he 
would not have failed to surmise that some uncommon influence 
was at work. The miller had taken to his shoulders an added 
stoop. The ever-present sadness on his face was deepened. But 
the effect was to make him more gentle in his manner. The un- 
governed temper which in his younger days had sometimes possessed 
him like a fury was now entirely subdued. The process had been 
gradual, and his present manner had come to be accepted as a 
matter of course. But there were those in the village who well 
remembered the old Adam, and marvelled at the gentleness of the 
new man. Sorrow had been in his case a mighty purifier. Since 
Jack’s death there had been times when, under great provocation, his 
face had flushed, his eyes had flamed, and his brawny fist had closed 
with the old motions. But he had instantly subdued himself, and 
by patience and perseverance had become what he now was. 

Josiah’s gentle nature was greatly drawn towards him, and 
brief as had been their acquaintance he sat and talked with him 
for hours, conveying to the miller much amazing information 
relative to traces of deserted towns and hamlets at low levels. 
The old man talked to Josiah with equal readiness. He conversed 
with him much more than with his older friend Frank, whose 
conversational powers were in truth of a varied and spasmodic 
nature. 

As has been seen, Frank indulged in long monologues in 
Josiah’s company, at times when more properly he should have 
been in bed. At others he would sit and smoke and look 
unutterable things straight into the fire. On this particular day 
h2 was at his gloomiest, and saw more in the fire than met the 
eye of Josiah or anyone else in the room. Only with Mary was 
he unyarying in his manner. He had probably set for himself 
the model of a brother in company with a favourite sister. But 
there were some lapses from the type not too slight for the simple 
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mind of Josiah to detect. Whether Mary saw or felt them, who 
could tell ?—since she herself betrayed no indication. Frank was 
an old friend, always welcome in happier times. He had gone 
away at a period of trouble, some portion of which was accidentally 
brought home to him. For ten years nothing had been heard of 
him. Not a line had reached her directly or indirectly. She had 
come to regard him as dead, when without note of preparation 
he one day walked into the cottage, placed his hat on his accus- 
tomed peg, and the room was once more filled with the resonant 
sound of a familiar voice that had once been part of her daily 
life. 

It was Frank’s fancy to conduct himself as if he had just 
returned after one of his ordinary excursions of two or three 
days. 
Mary was greatly fluttered, as any maiden might be in similar 
circumstances, but Frank’s eccentric nonchalance communicated 
itself to her. If he took matters so coolly, why should she be in 
a flutter? Accordingly, after the first few moments’ agitation, 
natural in face of this apparition from the supposed dead, Mary 
was slicing cold ham for Frank’s luncheon with as perfect equani- 
mity, and more than as much grace, as was displayed by Charlotte 
when Werther first saw her cutting bread-and-butter. 

The miller was not able to take matters so quietly. Frank’s 
coming was more than that of an old friend long lost to sight of 
eye or touch of hand. He brought with him the memory of 
terrible days that had seemed to be fast folded in the grave. 

He was at the mill when Frank arrived at Ellandale, and when 
he came back and walked into the little parlour thinking of other 
things, no wonder he should start at seeing Frank seated at the 
table unconcernedly eating cold ham, and, except for his lengthened 
beard and his bronzed face, looking precisely as he had looked ten 
years ago on the Friday afternoon about the same hour when the 
miller had seen him in the same place similarly engaged. He 
dropped down into a chair as if beaten down by a stroke of 
paralysis, as, indeed, for the moment Frank thought he had been. 
His jaw fell, his lips moved with inarticulate sound, and he stared 
at Frank with a look of mingled terror and astonishment. He 
recovered sooner than Frank had expected, and sat up at the table 
to eat his dinner. But he did not go back to the mill in the 
afternoon. 

‘I am not so young as I was, Frank,’ he said in the gentle 
tones to which Frank was as yet unaccustomed from his lips, ‘ and 
I have once or twice lately had sudden seizures which I don’t 
‘want Mary to hear about. I thought it had come at last, when 
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my heart stood still to see you there, just for all the world as if 
the last ten years had been a dream. Perhaps it would have been 
better to write to say you were coming. Butit is all right now— 
and Iam glad to see you, however you come. You will bring 
your traps and stop here, now we have got an extra room besides 
the spare room.’ 

This was the only reference he made to what had happened 
since Frank had last eaten bread in the house. But he could see 
that his presence brought back to him the memory of the lad he 
had loved with the force of his strong nature, and Frank withdrew, 
anxious to relieve him from conversation that for the moment 
must be too painful to bear. 

He did not appear in the parlour again that night, and on the 
next morning, when he came down to breakfast, it was evident that 
he had made up his mind to overmaster his grief, and to staunch 
the fresh wound made by the sudden appearance of one who had 
been so intimately connected with its cause. In this be had 
succeeded, and no reference near or remote was made to what had 
happened so long ago. 

But the dead boy was daily with them at meat, though he filled 
no chair and claimed no part in the conversation. The influence 
of his presence was seen in the miller’s ever-deepening grief, which 
seemed, as it increasingly possessed him, to absorb all the grosser 
parts of his nature, leaving him as simple as a child and as gentle 
as a woman. In Frank the chilling influence of the nameless 
guest was displayed in his fits of taciturnity and his increased 
consumption of tobacco. 

Only Mary seemed unconscious of the proximity. She had 
loved her brother, and passionately mourned his untimely death. 
But there was perhaps another sorrow bound up with it which, 
unconsciously mingled, had taken the elasticity out of her steps, 
much of the laughter out of her eyes, and had made her a woman 
before her time. The coming back of Frank, whilst it necessarily 
recalled the death of her brother, touched the other grief, yet 
not altogether without hope. Frank was the same now as ten 
years ago, only a little better, Mary admitted. He was graver, 
and though sometimes she noted gravity deepened into gloom, it 
was never £0 in his aspect towards her. He always turned to her the 
same face, looking straight into her eyes that met his with equally 
frank regard. No one thus privileged could help reflecting in his 
face the pleasure he felt. Josiah observed that whenever Frank 
spoke to the miller’s niece his face beamed with a sudden flush of 
delight. Mary answered the signal, though with becoming toning- 
down of its strong lights, and thus it came to pass that when these . 
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two talked there was sunshine in a house that Josiah admitted to 
himself was on the whole a trifle gloomy. 


CuapTer V. 




















Mary prattled all the way to church with Frank, and Frank 
talked to her with as light a heart as if he had never made that 
sketch on.the bare wall of a room at Battleborough which at other 
times seemed burned into hismemory. At church they of course sat 
together, though it did not seem absolutely necessary that they 
should share a hymn-book, seeing that there was at least another 
in the pew. But it so happened that Mary found the place first, 
and Frank, by a strange mischance overlooking the book that 
lay on the shelf just before him, helped Mary to hold hers whilst 
she sang. And she did sing, in a way that shocked Miss Waters, 
greatly comforted the rector, and in summer time, when the 
windows were wide open, made the lark outside pause in his 
upward flight, and wonder whether he had not made a mistake, 
and whether the member of his family who had strayed into the 
church had not on the whole found a better place to sing in. 

Josiah was enraptured, and would have bartered the rector’s 
excellent sermon for another hymn. They sang that one melodi- 
ous hymn beginning, ‘There is a land of pure delight,’ which 
Dr. Watts miraculously interpolates amid a mass of audacious 
unrhythm. 






















Could we but make our doubts remove, 
Those gloomy doubts that rise, 

And see the Canaan that we love 

With unbeclouded eyes ;— 


Mary sang this out with her fresh clear voice, and with all the 
energy of her soul. Of course she was thinking only of the hymn, 
and its natural application. But Josiah, instead of listening to 
the sermon, which the singing immediately prefaced, found him- 
self detecting other yearnings in the cry than those which the 
good Dr. Watts had had in his mind. 

* How wise these young people think themselves as compared 
with us!’ Josiah reflected. ‘A little common sense and courage 
would put all right. She loves him and he loves her. But he 
goes prowling round in the early morning and sitting up late at 
night, creating nightmares for himself and brooding over mys- 
teries, till he will have his brain addled and his blood soured. 
She doesn’t know what to make of it, but is proud and modest, 
and perhaps keeps Frank off when at times he might find himself 
enjoying a lucid interval. I will sit up with him one night more 
and talk to him plainly.’ 
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With which resolution Josiah fixed his spectacles so as to get 
the range of the pulpit, and having put on an appearance of pro- 
found attention, which gradually drew the rector unconsciously to 
address himself to him personally as being the most attentive 
member of the congregation, he closed his eyes and recaptured 
twenty minutes’ sleep filched from him over-night by Frank’s 
unwholesome habits. 

Josiah did not mean to deceive anyone. But he often found 
his spectacles of use, more especially at meetings of the R. 8. A. 

It was a slumberous morning, closed in by a peaceful evening. 
With the fall of darkness came the snow, long threatening. But 
it did not greatly matter to Ellandale. Afternoon service was 
over, and there remained only the long evening by the fire-side. 
So, whilst the snow fell softly and incessantly, removing neigh- 
hours’ landmarks, and blotting out pathways over fields, Ellandale 
drew up its chair round the fire and enjoyed the absolute peace of 
the Sabbath evening. 

Nowhere was it more peaceful than at the mill cottage. After 
tea Mary sat down at the piano and ravished Josiah’s soul with 
more hymns. Frank, who had a voice by no means to be de- 
spised, joined in the harmony, a practice the more to be recom- 
mended since it necessitated his standing by Mary’s chair, albeit 
there arose no occasion for turning over the leaves of music. 
Josiah sat by the table, which be gently drummed, keeping pretty 
good time to the music. The miiler sat in his great chair by the 
tire, a structure of wickerwork something in the shape of a 
bisected beehive. It was uncommonly comfortable, and no chair 
ever framed a picture pleasanter of its kind. The old man 
seemed the embodiment of the peace that reigned in the room, 
for as he listened to the simple hymns he had sung himself in 
Ellandale church when a lad, the lines that marked the pain and 
sorrow always present with him were smoothed out of his face, 
leaving only the clear red and white of his complexion, set off by 
his white locks, and lit up by the light of his eyes and the smile 
of content that hovered on his lips. 

When supper was over, Mary brought the great Bible in which 
the names of innumerable Hargraves were entered, and the old 
man read with clear voice the hundred and second psalm. ‘* My 
days are consumed like smoke, and my bones are burned as an 
hearth. My heart is smitten, and withered like grass; so that I 
forget to eat my bread. . . . My days are like a shadow that de- 
clineth ; and I am withered like grass. But Thou, O Lord, shalt 
endure for ever; and Thy remembrance unto all generations.’ 

He was evidently back once more with his troubles, and they 
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seemed all the greater to him by reason of the surcease but just 
enjoyed. 

‘Frank,’ said Josiah, as the two sat before the fire for what 
Frank modestly called his last pipe, ‘don’t you think you are a 
great fool ?’ 

This was strong language from the lips of Josiah. But it was 
used with a purpose. He had made up his mind to put an end to 
the misunderstanding that he imagined existed between his old 
friend and the miller’s niece, and, as is the manner with mild men 
when facing a mighty resolve, he was inclined to err on the side of 
strong language. 

Frank looked up, and regarded the speaker with lazy curi- 
osity. 

‘What for? Because I cannot go to bed early after the manner 
of a learned and automatic thing like you? or because, when I 
smoke a pipe, I like to have one that will hold more than a pinch 
of tobacco? There is a little monotony in your criticism of 
my habits, which generally alternates between these two points. 
Which is it to-night?’ 

‘Neither: I was thinking of Mary. I don’t, of course, know 
much of such matters; but if ordinary eyesight serves me, I should 
say that she is as much in love with you as you are with her, 
and I suppose you know how much that is.’ 

Josiah spoke in a tone of assumed confidence, though all the 
while he was horribly frightened, and nervously kept his eyes 
fixed on Frank’s face, not quite sure what a man like him would 
do in circumstances like these. Finding that he listened with a 
certain wistful look on his face, Josiah proceeded more briskly. 

‘Now, if I were you, Frank, and knew my own mind, I should 
take an opportunity to-morrow of bringing this matter to a head. 
I suppose you are certain of the uncle’s consent. In such case, 
the next thing F 

‘ Josiah,’ said Frank, quickly looking up, and speaking in a 
hard voice that contrasted with his former gentle tone, ‘ oblige me 
by not again referring to this subject. What you talk of can 
never be. I have told you my secret, but in other quarters I have, 
I think, safely guarded it. That’s my only excuse to myself for 
coming here again. I came on another errand than love. It may 
be accomplished or it may not. In either case, I cannot hope for 
any conclusion that would make it possible for me to speak to 
Mary the words that linger on my lips whenever—as seldom hap- 
pens, if I can help it—I am alone with her? 

Hereupon Josiah collapsed much after the miserable and woe- 
begone fashion of a hat that has been sat upon. He had nerved 
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himself with great effort for the task he had undertaken. He had 
started well, and had been much pleased with the easy flow of his 
own speech, and with its apparent effect upon Frank. Now he 
was cast down and in a generally limp and unhappy condition. 
All this was nothing to him, and what had he done that he should 
be drawn into the toils of this crime and mystery, and breaking- 
up of young hearts? He was something more than half in love 
with the miller’s niece himself, and if the tangled skein could 
have been unravelled by placing at her feet such portions of 
the manuscript of ‘ Underground England’ as were complete, he 
was at the moment just in that desperate frame of mind that would 
have led him to take'the act. But that of course was nonsense. 
Mary would not accept him in lieu of Frank, and if she did, 
Frank would straightway grind him to powder. His only desire 
was to do good and make others happy, and whilst others refused 
the proffered happiness, he of all men was most miserable. 

Out of his damp dejection there came a weary and absorbing 
longing to go to bed. If he could only sneak off and be at rest, 
all would be well. He looked furtively at Frank, and saw that he 
was in one of his semi-trances. His pipe had gone out and rested 
on the floor, the stem lightly held in the right hand hanging over 
the chair. Frank’s chin was sunk upon his chest, and though his 
eyes were open, he did not seem to see anything in the fire at 
which he stared. Josiah convinced himself that it would be only 
a nuisance to wake Frank up, and so he would go to bed without 
the formality of saying good-night. It was quite time for every- 
one to be in bed. The great clock that stood in the hall, having 
successfully achieved the feat of wheezing which presaged the 
striking of the hour, had struck midnight. Josiah noiselessly 
rose from his chair, and stole with guilty step across the floor. 
If he had been going to murder Frank and rob him, he could 
not have looked, or for the matter of that have felt, more guilty. 
He would probably get a good wigging in the morning, and he 
was not quite sure that Frank in his imperious way would not, 
when he found him gone, come up to his bedroom door, pro- 
duce an informal writ of Habeas Corpus, and carry him off to 
keep him company whilst he finished the everlasting pipe. But 
if he once reached his room, he would lock the door and feign 
sleep, taking all the consequences of the row in the morning. 
He dare not light a candle, but there was one in his room, and he 
had matches. 

He got safely out of the parlour, and stole along the lobby 
feeling for the head of the banisters, which were fixed midway be- 
tween the parlour and the kitchen. In his search he received aid 
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from an unexpected quarter. The kitchen door was more than 
half open, and a shaft of light projected itself into the hall. 
Josiah’s blood froze, and if his hair did not stand upright, he had 
a curious sensation about its roots that favoured the delusion. 

When he mastered the situation, there was nothing par- 
ticularly dreadful about it. The miller was in the kitchen—a 
circumstance which, seeing that he was master of the house, was 
not particularly remarkable. He was sitting on a chair pulling 
on a pair of big boots ; also a matter-of-fact procedure not to be 
challenged by a guest. Nevertheless, it was odd that a man of 
regular habits, who, according to custom, went to bed at ten 
o'clock, and might not be expected to rise till six, should be dis- 
covered in the kitchen in the dead of the night, putting on a pair 
of boots by the light of a bull’s-eye lantern. 

The look of the old man’s face did not tend to reassure the 
looker-on in the lobby. Josiah’s latest recollection of him was as 
he saw him in the old beehive chair by the fire, listening with 
pleased and peaceful face to Mary singing hymns. Now Josiah 
saw, with a fresh icy current running through his spine, that the 
old man’s face was purple with suppressed passion, over which 
sometimes flitted a look of horror. He was talking to himself— 
at least, his lips moved, though no articulate sound escaped him. 
He seemed to be expostulating with someone, violently shaking 
his head, and sometimes pausing in the operation of pulling on 
his boots to shake his fist. As he happened to do this in the 
direction of the lobby, Josiah at first thought that he was dis- 
covered. But the miller was evidently unconscious of his pre- 
sence. When he had, with much stamping and thrusting, got on 
his boots, he put on a great overcoat, wound a muffler round his 
throat, pulled on a thick woollen cap, took up his blackthorn stick 
lying in a corner of the kitchen, and witi the lantern in the other 
hand, made for the door leading out at the back in the direction 
of the mill. 


Cuarter VI. 


JostaH felt the snow-laden gust of wind that entered through 
the opened door, a sensation which had a wholesome effect in rousing 
him from the fainting-fit that was beginning to overcome him. The 
miller was evidently in a condition of momentary delirium, and had 
gone out into the darkness and snow. He must face Frank, and 
they must go in search of the old man before he tumbled into the 
mill-stream, or wandered away into the fields and was lost. 

‘Frank! Frank!’ 

Josiah was shaking up the burly figure seated at the fire, with 
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astonishing frenzy. But Frank had at last actually fallen asleep, 
and took a great deal of rousing. 

‘ There is something the matter with the miller, Frank. I saw 
him go out just now at the back door, and I don’t think he is in 
a condition to be trusted by himself.’ 

Frank was wide awake now. 

‘Is it snowing ?’ he said. 

‘Yes, I think so. I saw the door open for a moment, and by 
the light of the lantern I just caught a glimpse of falling flakes.’ 

‘Get on your things as quick as you can and come along with 
me—quietly, though—and don’t disturb the household or let Mary 
know anything of this.’ 

They were dressed and down in less than five minutes and, 
standing at the open door by which the miller had just passed out, 
looked out on the night. They could not see far, though there 
was all about the luminous glare that comes from untrodden 
snow. 

‘Don’t you think we had better have a lantern?’ said Josiah. 

‘A lantern would be no use in a night like this; besides I 
could find my way to the mill blindfolded.’ 

‘ Are you going to the mill, then ?’ 

‘ Yes, we shall find the miller there.’ 

Frank strode straight on over the pathless snow and through 
the blinding storm. They had not got thirty paces from the 
house before, like everything else, it disappeared from view. The 
wind was blowing the snow direct in their teeth. 

‘ This is lucky,’ said Frank, bending his head down and tuck- 
ing his arm in Josiah’s, with intent to help along that weaker 
vessel. ‘The wind has been blowing due north all this afternoon, 
and the mill lies due north to the rear of the cottage. So, if we 
keep our heads to the wind, we shall make port at last.’ 

They saw the mill presently, having kept on a bee-line for it. 
The key was in the door on the outside, and it remained for them 
only to lift ihe latch and walk in. Josiah would not have cared 
to do this himself. Still less was he inclined to stop in the 
snow-storm by himself. As for Frank, the surrounding circum- 
stances of the chase did not appear to affect him in the slightest 
degree. He seemed to have jumped at Josiah’s suggestion that 
the miller was likely in his apparently frenzied state to do him- 
self an injury, and he was bent on coming up with him with the 
least possible delay. 

The door opened on to a room in which sacks of corn were 
heaped. Through the centre of the floor chains passed, con- 
nected with a winch, for the purpose of raising and lowering sacks 
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of flour. The lower room was in darkness, but through the aper- 
ture in the floor above, through which access was gained by steps, 
they saw the faint glimmer of a light. 

‘Don’t speak,’ Frank whispered; ‘follow me closely and 
quietly.’ 

There was a rail on the right-hand side going up the staircase. 
At a particular distance from the end of the rail there was a dark 
stain in the wood. It could not be seen in the half glimmer of 
light falling on the staircase from the middle floor. But Frank 
knew exactly where it was. He had seen it ten years ago, and it 
had been the first link in a chain whose slow length he had 
dragged in exile all these years. It was the mark of a blood- 
stained hand, and it had reddened the banister on the day that 
Jack was murdered. Whoever had done the deed, leaving the 
lower room by this staircase, had placed his hand on this part of 
the banister, and there left an indelible impression. No one 
seemed to have noticed it but Frank, and he for special reasons 
was careful to keep the discovery to himself. He had arrived at 
the conclusion that if the murderer was one habitually engaged 
in the mill, he would probably in going upstairs place his hand 
on exactly the same spot. These are little tricks we acquire in 
daily life, which are harder to put off or to vary than it is to 
accomplish much more imposing things. 

Ten years ago, half a dozen times on the day following the 
murder, Frank had seen a man go up the staircase, and noted 
with a sickening sensation that no single time did he vary by a 
finger’s breadth in placing his hand precisely on this stain. It 
was not, taken by itself, evidence sufficient to hang a man. But 
Frank was quietly watching in other directions, and might have 
made important discoveries, but for the unfortunate circumstance 
of being himself arrested. Since he had returned to Ellandale 
he had stood at his old point of observation, and had seen pre- 
cisely the same thing: the hand reached out as the staircase was 
approached, the rail grasped precisely in this point, and the body 
slightly pulled forward in the effort to mount the stairs. It was 
a habit probably of forty years’ growth, and all unconsciously a 
score of times in a day the murderer’s hand touched the faded 
brown stain, which only Frank knew to be the blood of the dead 
boy. 

Frank knew where the stain was, and gave it a wide berth. 
Creeping gently up the staircase with Josiah exceedingly close at 
his heels, they heard the miller talking in a loud and angry voice. 
He seemed to have someone with him, though the other made no 
audible reply to his bitter reproaches and passionate denunciation. 
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When they reached the level of the floor, and could look in, they 
saw that the miller was alone. He had taken off the thick over- 
coat and pushed the woollen cap back over his forehead. He was 
standing by a plain deal desk, set against the wall, which in 
the day-time was used by the clerk who had taken the place once 
filled by Jack. In fact, the desk was in exactly the same place 
where it was on the Sunday morning when Jack sat at it for the 
last time. 

The miller had placed the lantern on the desk with the dark 
side towards the staircase, leaving all that part of the room in 
deep shadow. He stood with his left elbow on the desk, his right 
hand nervously grasping the thick blackthorn Josiah had seen 
him take up out of the kitchen. The light of the lantern shone 
full on his face, which was distorted by passion. The account- 
book lay open on the desk, and the miller was apparently expos- 
tulating with someone in reference to its condition. But as far as 
the shivering Josiah could make out, there was no one in the 
room, and he watched with growing horror the eyes of the miller, 
blazing with passion, apparently fixed upon Someone whom he 
saw sitting on the stool. 

‘A good-for-nothing lazy lad!’ the miller was shouting at the 
top of his voice when the two guests from the cottage came within 
hearing. ‘This is a pretty return you make me for all I have done! 
I had no call to take you out of the squalor in which your fine- 
gentleman father left you. If it had been me who was in his 
shoes and him in mine, I warrant he would have left me and mine 
to starve. But I take you up, give you a good home, grudge you 
no pocket-money, don’t ask you to do too much for it, and 
look here! Here are three accounts that I can call to mind at 
the moment which you don’t enter in the book, and which, if I 
had not chanced to look over the list, would never have been asked 
for. I am not going to work this mill for nothing or for good-for- 
nothings. You will have a week to think of it. Next time a 
thing like this happens, you leave the place, go your own way, 
and if ever I catch you writing to Mary or trying to see her when 
you have once left the mill, I will bundle her out after you, and 
you may both go and starve in fine-gentleman fashion.’ 

As the miller said these words his voice rose almost to a 
scream. There was lying by the open book a mill punch, which 
whilst he spoke he had taken up in his left hand, and as he 
uttered this last threat he smote the iron punch with pointed end 
downwards into the open account book, piercing it at every 
blow. 

‘Ha!’ he screamed, ‘you'll strike your uncle! Take that,’ 
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and with his left hand he struck at the air above the stvol, where 
Josiah instinctively felt the head of the lad would be, supposing he 
were sitting there in the body. Leaping backwards as if he him- 
self had been struck in the face, the miller made as if he were 
closing with an antagonist. With panting breath, but otherwise 
in grimmest silence, the old man fought with his ghostly adversary, 
stumbling and struggling about the room till he beat the invisible 
Something against the wall, and then stood back regarding it. 
Suddenly he made a dash at the chains which passed from floor to 
floor through the middle of the room, and beat on them fiercely 
with his stick, from which Josiah gathered with horrid distinct- 
ness that the lad, having been beaten down in the corner of the 
room, had, in a moment of desperation, attempted to rush across 
the room in the direction of the staircase, but had been caught at 
the chains, which he clung to till beaten off by his uncle. 

‘I can stand this no longer, said Frank, and without further 
attempt at concealment he entered the room, with Josiah cleaving 
to him as a shadow. The miller had neither eyes nor ears for 
anything save the ghostly sights and sounds which possessed his 
fancy. Frank and Josiah had scarcely entered the room when he 
made as if he were dragging a body from the chains into the 
middle of the room towards the staircase. Here he flung his 
ghostly burden down, and stood for a moment peering down into 
the darkness. 

Frank came forward, and, taking him by the collar of his coat, 
pulled him round, and looking sternly into his face said: 

‘ Miller, thou art the man!’ 

It was well that the grasp by which he held him was firm, 
otherwise the old man would have toppled over, and fallen where 
he had thrown his nephew on that same day ten years ago. But 
Frank held him as in a vice. His face when turned round to the 
light was still distorted by the passion that possessed him. His 
eyes were bloodshot, his forehead was set in a deep frown, and his dry 
lips slowly opened over his firmly set teeth. When his eyes met 
Frank’s and turned with quick inquiry to the figure which stood 
a little in the background, a remarkable transformation was 
effected. The strength passion had lent him faded from his face. 
His arms fell limp at his side, his knees bent under him, and he 
fell a nerveless heap at Frank’s feet. 

‘Get up and come away from this,’ Frank said. But the 
miller made no sign either of speech or motion. 

‘I expect he has fainted ; bring me the light.’ 

Josiah brought the lantern, which, turned on the face of the 
old man, left no doubt of what had happened. The stroke, long 
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pending, had fallen, and the miller lay dumb and helpless on the 
spot whence he had rolled over the still living body of his 
nephew. 

‘We must get him home somehow,’ said Frank, no longer 
gruff in voice and stern in manner. ‘It will be a great shock to 
Mary, but it will, for the present at least, serve to explain every- 
thing, and we can think over what must follow.’ 

They carried the lifeless figure of the miller home through 
the blinding snow, and for the second time within the history of 
the little household a poor wreck of humanity, speechless and 
motionless, was carried up the narrow staircase and laid on a bed, 
from which it was only onc2 more to be lifted out. 


Cuapter VII. 


At. the village went to the funeral, for the miller was always 
popular, being esteemed and feared in the earlier days, when a 
naturally ungovernable temper occasionally got the better of him, 
and loved and respected in later years, when in the shadow of his 
great sorrow he had fought against human infirmity and glori- 


ously overcome it. Mary would not leave the house whilst the 
dead body lay in it, or even after, when everyone said she ought 
to go for change. Her place was at the cottage, she simply said, 
and there she would stay, though broken down by grief at this 
sudden cutting-off of a friendship that had been to her that of a 
father to a favourite daughter. 

The miller had left her the whole of his property, and it 
seemed to her that she would be best respecting his wishes by 
remaining where she was, and as far as possible allowing things to 
go on as before. Frank and Josiah spent their last night in the 
cottage on the eve of the funeral. Frank, who had taken on 
himself the whole of the arrangements, had testified to the un- 
usual emotion under which he laboured by refraining from 
smoking. Josiah had not seen him with a pipe in his hand 
since the moment he had crept out of the parlour on his guilty 
errand bedwards. Now Frank reproduced the pipe, and fell into 
his old habit of sitting contemplative before the fire. 

‘You will be off in the morning, old man,’ he said, after one 
of his eloquent pauses, ‘and I am afraid you will not regard your 
holiday down here as either lively or refreshing. There is one 
word I want to say to you, though. I dare say your good sense will 
have forestalled it. Let the secret go into the grave where these 
two will lie together. That was a point which I confess gave me 
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a good deal of trouble. It was of course natural that the miller 
should be buried in his own grave, though the notion that he was 
thus to find quiet companionship with his nephew was at first 
very revolting to me. But I see more clearly now the measure of 
his guilt. I doubt even whether, if all the circumstances had 
been placed before a jury as clearly as they were brought under 
our eyes, they would have called the crime murder, and would 
not gladly have availed themselves of the opportunity of bringing 
in a verdict of manslaughter. I think it is clear that Jack, who 
I have good reason to know shared his uncle’s violent temper, 
struck him first, and the blows that followed were dealt in a fury 
of passion, free at least from the guilt of premeditated murder. 
Since then he has lived ten years, which I believe have been one 
long unceasing pang of remorse. Day and night he has fought 
against the domination of that temper which led him into crime. 
I expect that on Sunday he had been brooding over the anniver- 
sary, and his brain, temporarily at least, giving way, the failure had 
been accompanied by a paroxysm of passion in which he once more 
went through the fearful scene. Jack’s death is almost forgotten. 
The miller’s hand in it is unsuspected. No innocent person has 
suffered by his escape, and since no good, but only infinite pain, 
would come of the discovery, let us bury our knowledge of it in 
the grave where we shall lay the old man in the morning.’ 

* And what about Mary ?’ 

‘I am going away in the morning as soon as the funeral is 
over, said Frank abruptly, and Josiah recognised in the tone a 
bar to further conversation. 

Frank went away as he said, but there is reason to believe 
that at some subsequent time he must have returned. At any 
rate, it would not be reasonable to suppose, from all we know of 
her character, that the miller’s niece would have followed him to 
London. What is certain is that Josiah is a constant visitor at 
a house of red-brick frontage and Elizabethan design, built not a 
mile and a half from Hampstead Heath. Here lives the miller’s 
niece, now known as Mrs. Frank Fisher, the happy wife of the 
distinguished artist whose picture, ‘Sunset at the Mill,’ will be 
remembered as the great attraction at the Academy last year. 

They must have been married some time too, for Josiah has 
twice had an opportunity of severally renouncing the devil and 
all his works on behalf of two small atoms of humanity set forth 
in lace frills. They are both boys, and the first was of course 
christened Frank. With respect to the second, Mary, thinking 
kindly of many years’ kindness in far-off times, would have had 
the lad named Alfred. 
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‘Dear uncle would have been so fond of him if he had been 
alive to know him,’ she said, with softly glistening eyes. 

But somehow or other Frank objected to this name, protest- 
ing that, for unaccountable reasons, he had never been able to bear 
it. He suggested Josiah, a proposal against which Mrs. Frank 
Fisher at first turned up her pretty nose. But she relented when 
Frank told her, even with unnecessary enlargement, how Josiah 
had pleaded her cause in times past. ‘He was a perfect nuisance 
to me with his “ What about Mary?” ‘ What will Mary think of 
this?” and “ Won’t you go down on your knees and implore her 
to marry ?”’ 

So they called the babe Josiah. 


HENRY W. LUCY. 





Fiambles round Harrow. 
V. 


Ir will be necessary once more to retrace some of our steps and to 
suppose ourselves at Pinner Station, in order to recommence the 
delightful walk that lies between Bentley Priory and Stanmore 
Park. Strangely enough, one of the places is offered for sale, 
and the others to be let, since alluding to them on a former occa- 
sion ; and indeed it was rather surprising to see so many houses, 
that offered every apparent attraction, with boards before them 
intimating that they were at the disposal of any passer-by they 
might suit. The very week that I had seen these empty houses 
I found in an illustrated paper, the organ of architects, a very 
interesting account of Bentley, which must almost have rivalled 
Holland House in the literary associations that hang around 
it. Rogers, Southey, and Wordsworth were among its guests, and 
they all knew the haunts of the park well; and here sometimes 
Lord Sidmouth, the sententious Addington, used to meet Canning, 
of whose terrible satires he was so often the victim. And later on 
Bentley was a favourite rendezvous of the Duke of Wellington and 
Sir Robert Peel. Scott revised ‘ Marmion’ in a summer-house in 
the grounds, and Rogers wrote some of the ‘ Pleasures of Memory ’ 
here ; inspired, it has been suggested, by the shady avenues and the 
tranquil scenery of the park. Bentley was purchased nearly a cen- 
tury ago by Lord Abercorn, and it is interesting as having been the 
residence of the Dowager Queen Adelaide. It was rented from 
Lord Abercorn for her for three years, but she only lived to enjoy 
half the lease. Many old people yet living in the neighbourhood 
speak of her kindnesses, and her genial love for everyone about 
her. Strathmore and Harrow Weald knew her well; and the last 
time that she appeared in public was when she laid the foundation 
stone of Stanmore new church, which stands at the corner of the 
boundary lane that ends the easterly direction of Stanmore and 
Bentley Parks. For nearly three years after Lord Abercorn had 
decided to live in Ireland, Bentley Priory remained without a 
tenant, until Sir John Kelk, the eminent contractor, purchased it, 
and now again it seems to be at the disposal of the public. There 
are six lodges on the roads by which Bentley is surrounded, and 
some of them are very neat and tasteful. In no part of England 
do laurels and rhododendrons and yews grow to greater perfection. 
Often the house is lost to sight until we approach near its entrance, 
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aud by whichever road a visitor comes, he must perforce arrive at 
the mansion by the northern entrance. The principal rooms from 
the hall are the billiard-room, picture-gallery, and great drawing- 
room, and library. But on the same floor are two rooms—the 
morning-room and gentlemen’s-room. These were usually occupied 
by the Queen Dowager as a sitting-room and bed-room, and in 
one of these she died. She chose these rooms on account of their 
having a warm southern aspect. They are undoubtedly very 
pleasant, and from the morning-room a door opens into a magni- 
ficent Italian garden and conservatory 126 feet in length. Ina 
summer-house on the lake Scott and Rogers spent many delightful 
days, and here much of ‘ Marmion’ was written. The stables of 
Bentley are models of perfection; there is accommodation for fifty 
horses. The fernery, the lime-tree avenue (which is only inferior 
to the magnificent one at ‘the Quarries’ in Shrewsbury), the 
orangery, the cedars of Lebanon, and the yews are among the finest 
of their kind in Middlesex. Bentley Priory seems never to have 
remained fur long in one family. After the dissolution of monas- 
teries it would appear that Henry VIII. granted the lands to 
Messrs. Needham and Sacheverel; but they did not remain in their 
hands for long; they sold them to one Elizabeth Colt, and in the 
reign of Queen Anne this estate passed to two owners of the name 


of Coghill; and, though that was only in the first part of the eigh- 
teenth century, it passed through three hands—Mr. Bennet, Mr. 
Waller, and Mr. Duberly—before it was purchased in 1788 by the 
Marquis of Abercorn. Sir John Kelk made few additions to the 
mansion, only adding the projecting Italian front to the south. 

It is said that Lord Abercorn induced Scott while he was here 
to write the lines on Fox: 


For talents mourn untimely lost 
When best employed, and wanted most. 


Lockhart, in his ‘ Life of Scott,’ says that these lines came from the 
peu of the very conservative peer, Lord Abercorn. 

From Stanmore Church, which lies at the extremity of Bentley 
and Stanmore Parks, a walk of rather less than a mile will take us 
to the Edgeware Road, a few paces beyond the ninth milestone from 
London ; and if we turn to the right, we shall skirt the old boundary 
wall of Canons and arrive at Edgeware. Thisis on the old Roman 
road of Watling Street, which traverses the kingdom, and appears 
in its proper name in a small street in London, and often after as it 
passes through country towns. But the journey from Pinner Station 
to Edgeware Road is very beautiful and full of sylvan delights. 
One of the shady lanes is here shown ; the trees meet over the path- 
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way just as we crest the hill; and beyond, the woods of Canons 
Park are seen. It is a charming picture, and one that would have 
inspired Gainsborough or Constable. Itseems to require no composi- 
tion ; that is all done, and nothing more than a careful copy is needed 
to make the scene a picture. A short walk leads us to the London 
road; and if we turn to the north, we can arrive at St. Albans 
through Elstree and Aldenham ; whilst if we turn to the south, we 
shall arrive at the quiet straggling village of Edgeware, with its 
quaint old houses and its ancient church. A station now connects 
it with the Midland and Great Northern Railways, and makes it 
easy of access ; but for all this it lies in a comparatively lonely 
district ; and even in Middlesex isa stretch of country from Titten- 
























































Lane near Stanmore. 


hanger to Chipping Barnet, some two miles in width, covering eight 
square miles, that is not intersected by a railway; and we meet 
with broad-wheeled waggons, and yokels in smocks with strangely 
and elaborately embroidered fronts, that are more really primitive 
than anything we see in Cheshire or Staffordshire. On the road 
to Edgeware we skirt Canons Park, of which mention has already 
been made. Of course the name of Chandos Arms is readily derived 
from the family who built and resided at Canons. The gables and 
chimneys are picturesquely grouped ; and, though few calls are now 
made on its resources, it is said that at one time a good dinner and 
a bottle of excellent red wine were at the disposal of the traveller. 
Part of Edgeware is called Little Stanmore, and beyond this is 
Brockley Hill, which is not far from the borders of Herts. This was 
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formeily the property of Mr. Sharpe, secretary to the first Duke of 
Chandos. A handsome drawing-room, which still remains free from 
alteration, was fitted up by Mr. Sharpe for the reception of the 
Duke and some other officers of state who held occasional meetings 
at this place. Fastened to the panels are the following large 
pictures, several of which are said to have formed part of King 
Charles’s splendid collection: a whole-length portrait of King 
James I. ; a whole-length portrait of a lady who is supposed to be 
Mary, Queen of Scots, but which is unlike such portraits of that 




















Chandos Arms, Edgeware. 


princess as are believed to have the best claims to authenticity ; 
Gondomar, the Spanish ambassador in the reign of James I. ; M 
picture representing two boys, in the style of Murillo, and ae 
to be the work of that artist ; and portraits of the family of Sharpe 
comprising those of Mr. Sharpe, his lady, and thirteen sons na 
daughters. 

This account is taken from an interesting aud valuable writing 
called ‘ The Beauties of England and Wales,’ though some deduc- 
tions must be made from a history more than half a century old. 

But to return to Edgeware, which, though of great antiquity, 
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is not mentioned in the survey of Domesday. The principal manor 
belonged to the Countess of Salisbury, who was the wife of Lon- 
gespie, and she granted it to her son ‘ Nicholas and his espoused 
wife’ upon the singular condition that the occupant should provide 
one spartrow-hawk each year. But singular conditions seem to 
have been the rule here. A hundred acres were held under the 
Manor of Edgeware in 1328 for a pair of gilt spurs, and fifty acres 
by an annual rent cf a pound of cummin. 


i 


IE 


Edgeware Church. 


Edgeware Church is not of any great interest ; it is situated on 
the north side of the village, at the foot of a steep lane. The 
tower is ancient; but the present church was built in 1764, at the 
expense of the family of Lee, who were patrons of the church in 
consequence of their possessing the Manor of Edgewarebury. 
Among the curates occurs the name of Francis Coventry, who was 
presented to the living by his relation the Earl of Coventry. He 
would seem to have passed a creditable career at Magdalene College, 
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Cambridge, and he published a romance called ‘ Pompey the Little,’ 
and a poem called ‘ Penshurst.’ The church consists of chancel and 
nave, but it does not contain any monument of interest. 

After passing Edgeware Church there is a rather secluded lane 
that leads northwards in the direction of the Midland Railway 
tunnel, which tunnel was cut at an enormous cost through Deacon’s 
Hill and Woodcock Hill. This lane is well worth traversing on 
account of its very primitive character, but it leads to nowhere in 
particular. Edgewarebury is at the end, and when we have 
arrived there we may turn to the left and regain Edgeware by an 
equally lonely route. Near Edgeware is Whitchurch, previously 
alluded to as the chapel to Canons, and here the ‘ Harmonious 
Blacksmith’ lies buried, and a monument in the churchyard marks 
the resting-place of this immortalised man. Inside the church is 
the organ that Handel built when he was chapel-master at 
Canons. 

There are two ways by which we can approach Chipping 
Barnet and Monken Hadley: one is through Highwood and past 
Barnet Gate, when the road turns to the right over the top of a high 
ridge, and enters the county town by Minorca; and the other 
road is past Totteridge Park and by Totteridge Green, from whence 
a road to the left leads straight on to Chipping Barnet, which lies 
between Monken Hadley and East Barnet. 

Hadley, Lysons says, is so called from its elevated situation, 
Head leagh signifying, in Saxon, a high place. Formerly this 
parish was a hamlet of Edmonton. The church is dedicated to 
St. Mary, and consists of a chancel, nave, two aisles, and two tran- 
septs. The aisles are separated from the nave by depressed arches 
and clustered columns. At the west end is a square tower of flint 
with stone coins; on the front is the date (1494). The fours 
somewhat resemble the same which is quite common in inscriptions 
of that date. 

Hadley has been called Monken Hadley from the hermitage 
that used to be here. It was attached to Walden Abbey, in Essex, 
and situated in the parish of Edmonton. This abbey is very fully 
described in Dugdale. Its situation is at the junction of the Cam 
and Bourne, and the recollection of it is still preserved in Saffron 
Walden. The name of the abbey remains, and of the Saffron, 
but both have gone. The most complete account, however, of 
this abbey is found in the great store-house of national records, 
the Harleian MS. in the British Museum, which was compiled in 
1387, and is written on two hundred and sixty sheets of vellum, 
exclusive of compendious and exhaustive tables of contents, and 
it is to this that we must turn for information regarding the 
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hermitage. Norris Brewer, in his topographical work on Middle- 
sex, says: ‘ The approach to Hadley is through an irregular avenue 
of trees, and the village is thus progressively displayed to con- 
siderable advantage. At the most favourable point in the 
approach, an ancient domestic structure in the foreground and the 
venerable church, half obscured by foliage, at the termination of 
the avenue, together with various intermingled rural buildings, 
combine to produce an instance of the picturesque, attractive from 
the repose which prevails, and replete with interesting character.’ 
There would seem to be no mention of Hadley in the record 
termed Domesday ; but it was granted at the dissolution to Lord 
Audley, who afterwards surrendered it to the King, and then it 
was granted by Queen Mary to Sir Thomas Pope. On the tower 
is also a device of a rose and wing, which Lysons, in his ‘ Environs 
of London,’ says are probably ‘ the cognizance of either the abbey 
or one of the abbots of Walden.’ Mr. Brewer thinks it may probably 
be the recognisance of one of the abbots; and, as it certainly is not 
that of the abbey, this is probably true; for it was customary, I 
have often noticed in different counties in England, for any 
buildings connected with a collegiate or monastic establishment to 
bear the name of the head of the establishment for the time being, 
just as in later years the names of churchwardens are duly re- 
corded over any alterations or decorations of the Georgian period. 
The church of Monken Hadley is a rectory. It is in the gift 
of Mr. Cass, who is also the rector, and he has collected some in- 
teresting memoranda regarding the venerable structure. Speaking 
of the singular iron cradle that projects from the tower turret, he 
says: ‘The cresset that forms so distinguishing and well-known a 
feature of the church may probably stand in the position of suc- 
cessor to some more ancient landmark, which in a former age 
crowned the more elevated table-land on which the church stands. 
We know, at all events, that’ in the reign of Elizabeth, and sub- 
sequently, this locality bore the designation of Beacon’s Hill. 
During the great gale of January 1, 1779, it was blown down, and 
on Monday the same month a vestry meeting was convened to 
consider about the repairs of the roof of the church, but there 
is no express mention of the beacon. The last occasion of its 
illumination was the night that followed the Prince of Wales's 
marriage, March 10, 1863.’ This gale is spoken of in the 
*Gentleman’s Magazine’ for January 1779; and it is recorded 
that a dzeadful hurricane swept over the greater part of the island, 
and that the damage was so great that the Magazine would not be 
able to contain an account of the damage done even though it were 
filled up with no other subject. Of course the same beacon would 
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be replaced, and any repairs easily made to the malleable iron of 
which it is constructed. Beaconsfield is another place where such 
warnings were placed ; and as it cannot be more than twenty-five 
miles from one station to another, about five in the interval would 
be all that was required from defenders who had so many means of 
communication. Beacons of course dated from very early times 
indeed ; but their services were also in great requisition during the 



















































































































































































































































































Ancient Beacon, Monken Hadley. 


Wars of the Roses, and even at a later period when Parliament- 
arians or Royalists were required to meet some sudden emer- 
gency. 

Among the records of Hadley are some curious ones respecting 
the church property and appliances, which appear in the Public 
Records ‘ Augmentation Office ’—church goods—in the sixth year of 
King Edward VI., and on the third of August. This seems a little 
confusing at first, for Edward only reigned six years, as all our 
school-books tell us, and died in July ; but as Henry VIII. died in 
January, we should deduct a year. The items contain— 
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A gilt crosse weying . . . ° . + XXX Ownces 
Item, one gilt challys weying : . xiii ownces 
It’m iiij belles whereof the great bell in " fuote 
wydnes in the mouth, from the owtsyde of the 
skeartes  . . ij ft. iiij inches 
Item, the next bell unto the sayd great hell broken, 
in wydnes asis aforesaid , . : . + ii foote xi ins, 
And in depth. ° . “et go « ij foote ij ins. 
Item, one saunce bell, in wydnes . ‘ : . _ i foote iij ins, 
‘The saunce bell or sance bell is a corruption of sancte hell 
(sancte bellis pronounced as one syllable), called often the saints’ 
bell. It was rung just before the elevation of the host, and also 
sometimes at the words Sanctus, Sanctus Dominus, Deus Sabaoth, 
whence probably its name. Sometimes it was a hand bell, but 
generally was hung in the sancte bell cote, of which very many 
remain in Norfolk, with a rope hanging through the chancel arch. 
Occasionally the sancte bell was in a turret on the tower, as at 
Trumpington, near Cambridge, where there is an arched recess in 
the basement of the tower, from which the bell was rung. Some- 
times, again, the bell was hung outside the spire ; the little bell still 
rung in some places before the sermon is no doubt a relic of the 
sancte bell.’ Another item in this interesting list, of which only a 
part is given, is ‘one lytle sackering bell.’ This, according to 
Pugin, was a small bell in the shape of an inverted cup, commonly 
made of silver, to ring at mass, or before the sacrament when 
carried in procession, but the name must also have been given to 
the bell which rung to early matins. ‘I'll startle you worse than 
the scaring bell,’ Surrey angrily says to Wolsey, when he had the 
list of accusations in full to read to him, in one of the most 
dramatic episodes in the language. One slight addition to this 
digression may be excused, which is copied from a rare book in 
Chester Cathedral library. ‘ At the celebration of the mass, as the 
priest said the sanctus, the custom was to toll three strokes on a 
bell, which was hung in the bell cote between the chancel and the 
nave, that the rope might fall at a short distance from the 
spot where knelt the youth or person who served at mass. From 
the first part of its use the bell got the name of the “ saints’ 
sanctys” or “sanctus” bell, and many notices of it are to 
be found in old accounts.’ ‘It is very likely there were two 
bells—one for the sanctus, and one fer the devotion; sometimes 
they were made of silver, and were called the sacring bell. On 
hearing the sacring bells first tinkle, those in the church who were 
not already on their knees knelt down and with upraised hands 
worshipped their Maker in the holy housel lifted on high before 
them,’ 
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The grounds of Wrotham Park extend to Monken Hadley, and 
greatly beautify this pleasant country. The park is triangular in 
shape, and it is about three miles in circuit. The north side 
extends from Dancer’s Hill to Ganwich Corner, and roads from 
each join at Hadley ; about an hour’s walk of great beauty will be 
sufficient to complete the circuit. Wrotham House was built by 
Admiral Byng, in 1754, from designs by Ware, whose style somewhat 
resembled Vanbrugh’s and Adams’s, though by many he is thought to 
be superior to either of these. Wrotham was the birthplace of the 
Admiral Byng who was sacrificed by the advisers of George II. 
in order to excuse or to hide their own shortcomings ; but history 
has since done a gallant and excellent gentleman abundant justice. 
He was the fourth son of Admiral Byng, who was a contemporary of 
Marlborough and one of the ablest officers in the navy. He was 
raised to the peerage under the title of Viscount Torrington, and 
had eleven sons and four daughters. An evil star seems to have 
been over the family at the time. Admiral Byng’s younger brother, 
when he went to see him under close arrest, was so shocked at 
the lampoons that were gathered all over the country, that he 
was seized with convulsions and died suddenly before he saw him ; 
and the year before the execution of Admiral Byng his brother’s 
son had met with a more terrible death at the Black Hole of 
Calcutta. The tale is simply thus: The Duke of Newcastle, one of 
the most incompetent and unprincipled of ministers, had succeeded 
his brother in the head office of State. Pitt was for a time 
excluded from the Cabinet, and then everything was chaos: even 
the cool, cynical Chesterfield cried in despair, ‘ We are no longer a 
nation.’ It was during the absence of Pitt from the Cabinet that 
the French fitted out an expedition to capture Minorca, which 
was regarded before the days of steam as the key of the Mediter- 
ranean. In vain the Government were advised of the intentions 
of France ; they stupidly adhered to the belief that the expedition 
was to invade England, and only awoke to the truth at the last 
moment. Then Byng was sent out in command of a fleet perhaps 
quite large enough, but only half equipped and hardly half 
manned ; an indecisive action took place near the island; and the 
French account is that night put a stop to it, and in the morning 
the English fleet had disappeared, without waiting for official 
despatches. Byng was superseded, and sent home under close arrest, 
for cowardice. Newcastle at once determined to sacrifice him in 
order to turn away popular indignation from himself, the real 
author of the many misfortunes of England—a task for which his 
genius peculiarly fitted him. ‘I never dealt better since I was a 
man—all would not do; a plague of all cowards, say I,’ Walpole 
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bitterly said that if Newcastle neglected Minorca, he knew how to 
transfer the blame to other shoulders. The court-martial was a 
foregone conclusion, and a discredit to all connected with it. We 
are puzzled at this distance of time to account for such eccentrici- 
ties and illogical conclusions as the members arrived at. A dark 
shadow is cast even over Anson’s good name by it, and would 
indeed have been over Newcastle’s; but he would have required, 
like Falstaff, to ‘know where to try a commodity of good names,’ 
before such a misfortune was possible. Admiral Byng’s father, 
in addition to Wrotham, possessed a seat in Bedfordshire, and 
there the admiral was buried. In the church at Southill is an 
inscription : 

To the perpetual disgrace 

of public justice 
Tue Hon. Jonn Byrne, 


Admiral of the Blue, 
Fell a martyr to political persecution, 
March 14, 1757, at a time 
When bravery and loyalty were insufficient 
Securities for the life and honour of a naval officer. 


If, as some have thought, this is rather a bitter legend to appear in 
a place where the wicked ought to cease from troubling, we 
must remember that a sense of injustice is the strongest provoca- 
tion that can influence human nature. 

On the other side of Monken Hadley are two very noble resi- 
dences. Beech Hill House is situated on one of those fine rises of 
land that lend such charms to this part of Middlesex, and the 
grounds are diversified with noble plantations. The road that 
leads from Southgate through Potter’s Bar to Hatfield divides this 
from Trent Park, a very fine seat. It was built by the eminent 
physician Sir Richard Jebb, who obtained a large grant of land 
from the Crown, when Epping Forest was broken up. The park 
palings enclose nearly five hundred acres, and the enclosure was 
well stocked with deer soon after the mansion was built. The 
surface of Trent Park. is bolder and more diversified than is usual 
in other parts of the county; and it contains some remains of 
Epping Forest, which was a remnant of the primeval woods that, 
until comparatively recent times, covered se much of Middlesex. 

Near Monken Hadley is Chipping Barnet; indeed, it may be 
said to form almost a part of it. Here the terrible battle of 
Barnet was fought that proved fatal to the house of Lancaster, and 
in which the great Warwick lost his life. Warwick at one time 
almost owned counties, and it is said that he had no fewer than 
thirty thousand people on his various estates. Stow, the ancient 
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chronicler, describes him as coming to London with six hundred 
retainers, each wearing his livery and badge, the bear and ragged 
staff; but he was destined to fall at Barnet, and sadly reflected as 
he fell-— 

And who durst smile when Warwick bent his brow ? 

So now my glory, smeared in dust and blood, 

My parks—my walks—my manors—all I had 

Even now forsake me; and of all my lands 

Is nothing left me but my body’s length, 


Dugdale said that the battle was fought near Friern Barnet; but, 
according to Mr. Norris Brewer, it took place some way off, and 
nearer St. Alban’s Abbey. There is an illustrated MS. at Ghent, 
where many of the Lancastrians fled after the fray, which shows 
St. Alban’s Abbey very clearly, as overlooking the field of slaughter ; 
but this was probably the work of some monk in whose eyes the 
wealthiest abbey in England was the most important part of the 
scene. Then, also, it must be remembered that on a clear day at 
the end of April, the abbey would show quite clearly—it is hardly 
eight miles distant. In Gladsmore Heath, ‘ according to the tenor 
of modern conjecture, the battle was fought. This was until lately 
a large and dreary plain, well suited to the business of multifarious 
slaughter ;’ but, singularly enough, there are no features that can be 
recognised to confirm this belief. A column was erected at the 
Gladsmore, in 1740, by Sir James Stanbrook, and on this he says 
that the battle was fought there: ‘ Here was fought the battle 
between Edward IV. and the Earl of Warwick, April 14, 1471, 
in which the earl was defeated and slain.’ It does not seem, 
however, that the spade and plough have uncovered the relics we 
always expect to find on the site of a great battle. 


ALFRED RIMMER. 
( To be concluded.) 





WM Heart’s Problem. 


BY CHARLES GIBBON, 


Cuapter XIII. 


A LAST WORD, 


How miserably nonsensical all his fantasies appeared to him now 
in the light of the facts related to him by his father! The truth 
should have been plain to him from the first; anyone of the 
meanest capacity would at least have suspected it. She was more 
than justified in regarding him as an impostor, and—since she could 
do so—quite right to amuse herself by leading such a contemptible 
creature on, merely to see how far he would go. 

Yet the positions and the characters of the two girls were in his 
eyes so very different, that even when Mabel Cuthbert seemed to be 
most like Lucy he had notrealised the truth. And then the revelation 
followed so closely upon his first glimpses of what he had regarded 
as an impossibility, that he had no time to consider the matter. 

Was he trying to find excuses for himself? He became im- 
patient of his own stupidity. Who could believe that he, knowing 
Lucy as he had done, and loving her with a love which absence 
intensified and idealised, could have met her again under any con- 
ditions, however improbable for her to appear under, and not have 
recognised her? It was unutterably ridiculous to imagine that 
anyone could believe him, and not suggest his immediate removal 
to a lunatic asylum. 

All he could do now was to accept the plain facts of the position 
in which he had placed himself, and to endeavour by his conduct 
to show that he could act in a practical, straightforward manner. 

‘But what are you going to do?’ the father had asked before 
Maurice left him. 

‘I shall write a few lines of apology to Miss Cuthbert,’ was the 
prompt reply, ‘and then I shall take the midday train to town. 
What things I require can be sent after me. As to my plans for 
the future, I cannot speak definitely yet: one thing, however, is 
clear to me, sir—that so far as any assistance from me is concerned, 
you must make up your mind to resign Calthorpe. I see no 
possibility of your being able to retain it unless—you can accept 
another favour from Colonel Cuthbert.’ . 

The bitterness with which this was spoken showed the father 
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with what contempt such a course would inspire his son. He 
replied cautiously,— 

‘No one can have a greater repugnance than I have to accepting 
favours which cannot be requited. But it is hard, Maurice, it is 
hard to think of giving up the old place, especially when in the 
course of nature I shall have so very few years to spend in it in 
any case. However, like yourself, 1am not prepared to say pre- 
cisely at this moment what my future course may be. But what- 
ever happens, you and I must have no more misunderstandings. 
There, now, get some rest if you can, and I shall see you before you 
start.’ 

Maurice would have been glad if he had been able to follow 
his father’s wise counsel and take rest; but after all the excite- 
ment of the night there was a painful wakefulness upon him ; 
every thought and object appeared to him unusually clear ; and to 
his own thinking all his actions were performed with unnatural 
calmness. He saw what he had to do, and he was going to do it at 
once, quietly and deliberately. He felt no pain at the thought 
that she was lost to him for ever; that was to come afterwards: 
but he smarted when he thought of her contempt, and how 
thoroughly he merited it. 

He sat down and wrote, without meditation or hesitation ; all 
that he had to do was so clear to him. 

‘ Friday morning. 

‘I cannot hope that you will believe me, but I must trouble you with these 
few lines. You shall not again be reminded of my existence by any direct sign 
from me. 

‘I simply wish to tell you that I have within the last few hours learned al] 
that you supposed me to be acquainted with before. I now understand the 
scorn and the loathing which you feel for me. I, too, feel scorn and loathing for 
the creature you imagine me to he. 

‘ Maurice E,. CatTHorre.’ 


He addressed the envelope, and after placing the letter in it, 
was about to close it. He paused, and the paper trembled a little 
in his hands. Her fingers would open this, and he seemed to be 
touching them for the last time. She would hold this paper in 
her hands; she would think angrily of his boldness in sending it 
to her, and she would never know the weary sickness she had left in 
his life. The words, too, would seem to her abrupt and callous. 
He had not even said good-bye, or given the slightest hint of what 
comfort it would be to him if he could only know by-and-by—a 
long time hence, no doubt—that she had learned to think of him 
with a little less disdain. But now she would—— 

He started, hastily closed the envelope and put a stamp on it 
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—for in his present humour there was a kind of relief even in the 
petty act of sending a letter by post instead of by messenger, so 
that she might understand how thoroughly he had accepted his 
dismissal. 

* More folly !’ he exclaimed bitterly as he flung the letter down. 
‘I must get out of this sentimental brooding somehow; what does 
she care how I may be suffering? how can she know it? and why 
should she care if she did? My father is nearer the mark than I 
think he really believes—I am a hopeless idiot.’ 

Setting his teeth close, he began to pack his portmanteau with 
vigorous haste, thrusting things in anyhow and anywhere. He 
checked himself several times, and mentally seized himself by the 
shoulders, saying,— 

‘ Now look here, my man, this won’t do. You are to be per- 
fectly quiet, perfectly cool, and you are to do everything in a 
measured, sensible fashion. That is the only way to recover your 
balance.’ 

Thereupon he tumbled everything out of the portmanteau 
again, and endeavoured to pack it with some attention to neatness ; 
but the result was not satisfactory. 

That letter haunted him: it contained all that he had to say 
—all that he ought to say; and yet there was so much more 
that his whole nature was craving to express to her—craving to 
make her feel and understand. But it was nonsense of the most 
unmitigated and unpardonable kind to think of it. Why should he 
bother her ? why attempt to make her see his real position, when 
every effort to do so would only supply another proof of his apparent 
baseness ; and his eagerness to satisfy her, convince her that it was 
her changed position which drew forth his declaration? She could 
not believe him: that was enough. Every additional word in 
self-defence at present could only degrade him the more in her 
thoughts. It was best to stifle the mad craving within him, or if 
it could not be stifled, to endure it. 

The letter should go as it had been written. 

‘It is my last word to her. I hope she will be sorry by-and- 
by when she comes to understand the mistake she has made. 
Probably she will never know it—it is so easy to forget those we 
scorn ; it is only those we love who trouble us.’ 

He was eager to get away from the place, in the vague hope 
that the bustle and movement of the train, and strange faces, and the 
feverish hurry of London life would distract his thoughts. Every- 
thing about Calthorpe kept the fact steadily in his mind, that, 
however innocent in intention, circumstances distinctly gave him 
the character of a fortune-hunter, 
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Ugh! he shrugged his shoulders in disgust. There were still 
three hours to pass before his train-time, and to escape the house, 
as well as with some faint notion that so long as the letter was in 
his hand he was still in communication with her, he took it him- 
self to the post office, 


Cuapter XIV. 
SWEET REVENGE. 


‘I spexizye that man has driven me mad. Is there no escape 
from this torture ? 

‘I have insulted him. I have spoken such words to him as no 
man could endure, even from a woman. Is he a man or a demon? 
He stood there so still all the time without one word, without even 
a movement to show he wished to explain, that in my frenzy 
I said such things as I sicken to think of. They would have 
killed a man of any feeling: they made no more impression upon 
him than they would have done upon a stone. I have killed 
myself, I have not hurt him; he is insensible alike to pain and 
shame. Every word that I have spoken will echo throughout my 
life until the terrible repetition drives me quite mad, or death 
gives me rest. 

‘But I cannot die now; I must live, father, for you. I must 
try to live and to be silent about what has happened; try to hide 
from you still the secret of all my strange ways and, to you, un- 
accountable fits of gloom and weakness. 

‘I shall try, I shall try very hard to do it, for I know that my 
mother would have wished me to bring you consolation for the 
past, not new distress in the future. But I must speak somehow, 
and this is the only way. I can speak to you, tell you everything, 
and yet spare you the pain of knowing how miserable your child 
is until these leaves may be burnt, or until it becomes necessary to 
show them to you. . . 

‘That dumb white face with the sad eyes—cold and shameless 
I thought them, and yet they made me tremble, and make me 
tremble now—that face will not go away. Whether my eyes are 
opened or closed, it is still there—he is still there, and all the 
darkness behind and about him. I know that I have committed 
murder. Which of us is lying there cold and lifeless because 
hopeless? It must be myself, I feelso very cold; and yet there i is a 
fire within me. 

‘Is not this insanity? But surely the insane are not conscious 
of their own disease. Surely they are spared that affliction. . If 
so, then I am not lucky enough to be insane, for I know all about 
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my malady; I know its cause, and also know that there is no cure 
for it now. 

*I discovered this way of relieving my mind when you first told 
me I looked “quite a different being.” Do you remember that 
day? It was when I returned to you in Dresden, released from 
Madame Vauvenard’s “ refining-mill,” as you called it. “There was 
all the joy of being with you again, and of learning that those 
months of hard work had come to a satisfactory end. I did work 
hard, and delighted in it. Iwas happier then than I ever had 
been before, more happy than I have been since, or can ever hope 
to be again—for everything I did was made pleasant by the 
thought that it brought me nearer to you, to be with you always, 
and to be to you all that I know my mother wished to be. For I 
know well what she meant to be ; I felt it when you were telling me 
about her and about your last hours with her ; I have since realised 
it in thought as well as feeling. 

‘She never intended to stay away from you. As you said to me, 
she was driven mad by what she was told, and it was her love for 
you which prompted her to act as she did. I feel as if her spirit 
had entered into me, and that I may speak for her. Had she been 
spared only for a little while, she would have discovered how 
wrong the impulse was on which she acted; she would have gone 
to you, and you would have been very happy together. I feelas if 
it had been given to me to take up her life in relation to you, and 
the hope which gave me strength to do so much in such a short 
time was that of being able to fill her place to some extent, and to 
make you glad again. ... 


‘See how much calmer I have got! Look how wildly I began 
this writing, and how quietly I am going on now. It seems as if 
I had passed out of a stifling room into fresh air. Thinking of 
you, too, has taken me out of my morbid self and soothed me. I 
think it will be possible now to tell you in a kind of sensible way 
all that some day you must know. 

‘On that day when I rejoined you I looked upon myself 
as a different being; and on that day when you for the first time 
brought Mr. Maurice Calthorpe into the library here I became 
conscious of the absolute distinction between my past and my 
present life. Lucy Smith was visible to me as a dear friend 
from whom I was separated, but to whom I could still speak. 
This fanciful idea was fostered by his recognising in me a strong 
resemblance to one he had formerly known, and failing to identify 
me. 


‘Are ‘you startled? are you angry with me? It is the only 
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secret I have kept from you, and I did so partly because it was 
difficult to speak to you about it, partly because I was not sure of 
myself or of him. It is true I knew him as Maurice Esmond, and 
he knew me as Lucy Smith. Perhaps it would have been better 
had I told you this at once; perhaps it would have been better 
if he had been told at once that I had been known as Lucy 
Smith. But you had told me that you did not wish to have 
the past spoken of; and I had become suspicious of him. I 
had been told that everybody knew that he, assisted by his 
father,. . . I find it difficult even now to put down in writing 
what I was told about him. But it shall go down; it was this— 
that he was seeking by a rich marriage to save the estate of 
Calthorpe from being sold to pay their debts. 

‘When I first heard this, I did not believe it; but when I saw 
him pretending, as it seemed, not to know me, or, if not pretending, 
showing that he had cared so little about me as to be ready to 
take me for another person because of a mere change of dress and 
surroundings, I felt hurt ; then vexed; then angry and suspicious. 
The bitter thought darted through my mind that he was trying to 
make me regard our former friendship as of so little account that 
it might be quite forgotten in order that I might not think he 
had forsaken me when I was only a poor waif, although he was 
willing enough to pay court to me when he knew me as an heiress. 
No doubt this unpleasant suspicion was aroused by what I had 
heard. Whatever the cause, the suspicion once aroused, I soon 
discovered in his present and in my remembrance of his past 
conduct many things which appeared to give it probability, if not 
confirmation. I determined to try him, and so did everything I 
could to appear to him “quite a different being” from Lucy 
Smith. 

*T had looked forward to this first interview with him, and had 
expected that there would be on his part amazement and immedi- 
ate recognition. In that case I had purposed telling him in your 
presence how it was that I had been known by another name, and 
asking him why he had come to us as Maurice Esmond. But all 
this was instantly changed by the mean course he seemed to have 
adopted. 

‘I stop even now to question myself. Was not my course of 
conduct as mean as his? Should I not at once have explained to 
him the real position when he spoke of my resemblance to a 
former friend? You remember that he spoke of it as so remark- 
able, that if she had appeared in the same dress before me, I would 
have thought that I was looking in a mirror... . All the mad 
restlessness of mind and body is coming upon me again as I think 
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that one word spoken then might have made everything so 
different. 

‘Was I wrong? No,I must not even think myself wrong, 
and yet the fear of it haunts me—tortures me. That would be a 
terrible revenge indeed for anything I may have made him suffer. 
But it is impossible; I cannot be wrong; what happened after- 
wards proves it... . 

‘But I do not wish you to think too harshly of him. Very 
likely, if I could repeat to you exactly all that passed between us 
formerly, you would tell me that I had deceived myself in ex- 
aggerating the meaning of his words and looks, and had not been 
deceived at all by him. I would like to think that it was so. 
You will be impatient with me when you read this—it is so 
inconsistent. I know that it is inconsistent. I cannot help 
myself. If you could only understand the agony these doubts 
have made me suffer, you would say that I have been well punished 
for whatever wrong I have done. You will know something of it 
when you come to read the pages I have written to Lucy; for I 
found a fantastic delight in thinking of her as a friend whose 
cause I was espousing, and to whom I might tell my innermost 
thought. I could not—I cannot—speak to you, and so I found 
relief in the sorest moments of passion and grief in telling her 
all. 

‘I was constantly perplexed by his manner; at times he seemed 
to be so perfectly honest in his belief that there was no further 
association between Lucy and myself than the resemblance. Here 
is the inconsistency again; at the moments when this appeared I 
felt indignant with him that he could profess such feelings for her 
and yet be my suitor. Was this jealousy of myself? That must 
be it, and perhaps it had more to do with my treatment of him 
than I myself understood or understand. At any rate, I felt 
satisfied of his cruel heartlessness, whether he knew me or not. 
My whole nature seemed to change, and I found a vicious delight 
in watching his advances to me; in measuring every step; in 
tempting him farther and farther until he should give me the 
final proof of his faithlessness, and say that he loved me—Mabel 
Cuthbert. 

‘But oh the shame of the shameless part I was playing! 
Sometimes I was on the point of teiling you how wickedly your 
child was acting, and imploring you to take me away. Sometimes 
I was inclined to make confession to him. Then came the remem- 
brance of that time after he left Camberwell when I waited for 
the least token from him that he was still thinking of me—that 
he was coming back as he promised—the sick longing for the 
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post—the excitement when he knocked, the heart-sinking when 
he passed and there was nothing. Then I crept away to hide 
myself from the pitying eyes of my friends, who had given up 
trying to persuade me that it was useless to expect anything from 
him. A messenger was sent for his luggage, and when it went 
away there was no possibility of cheating myself any longer with 
the idea that he would return. He could think of his luggage: 
then he could not have forgotten me unless he wished to forget. 

‘You came, and my misery was overcome by the bewilderment, 
the joy, the pain, and the new duties of my new position. I 
might have learned to think of that past experience as only a sad 
memory ; but the letters from Calthorpe revived all my thoughts 
of him. You did not know how greedily I listened to every word 
about him, and now I know that it was only a part of the cunning 
device by which he hoped to make me forget his treachery and 
win the heiress, although he had forsaken the poor sempstress. 

‘I thought that I hated him ! 

‘ At last came the hour which I had looked forward to as one 
_ of triumph and revenge. He spoke: I spurned him with such 
words of contempt! He would not speak. I left him standing 
there crushed to the earth under my scorn. He would not say he 


was sorry. He would not even give me one parting look of regret. 
My revenge was complete, and.... 

‘ How I may act now I cannot tell. I wish I could do some- 
thing to make him feel that I hate him. 

‘I think Iam dying. I love him with my whole heart... . 
I do not believe that he was false to Lucy or to me.’ 


Carter XV. 
A DIPLOMATIC SURRENDER. 


Tus new diversion in the plans which had appeared to be so 
near completion was most inconvenient as well as aggravating to 
Mr. Calthorpe. What could have been more satisfactory than the 
arrangement as he had made it with Colonel Cuthbert ?—what 
more irritating than this reversal of the whole order of things by 
these two silly young people? They did not know their own 
minds; or, if they did, the minds required repairing, for they 
clearly could not be in a healthy condition. 

But, after all, it was only a diversion, and the crumbs of comfort 
he had been able to pick up in the course of his conversation with 
Maurice supplied Mr. Calthorpe with material enough to make a 
good-sized speculative loaf. So he rested well, and rose refreshed 
to bid Maurice good-bye. There was a benign resignation in his 
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manner, as if he were prepared to accept without murmuring 
whatever fate might be in store for him. He made no farther 
reference to the future than this :— 

‘I shall hear from you in a couple of days, I suppose; and at 
any rate I shall be in London myself some time next week.’ 

But after Maurice had gone he settled himself down to take a 
calm survey of the situation. He was quite aware that his anxiety 
to bring about the satisfactory conclusion at which he aimed was 
now sustained more by his own interest in the matter than by his 
consideration for that of Maurice. 

‘Selfish, certainly,’ he reflected, taking as he often did a 
complacent review of himself; ‘but a discriminating selfishness 
is the happy mean which best regulates our conduct. It is 
beneficial to ourselves, and much more helpful to others in a general 
way than any amount of sentimental self-sacrifice ; the one always 
hits, the other often misses the target altogether.’ 

Therefore his conscience was quite satisfied that it was not 
mere self-seeking which prompted his action; and he entered 
upon his new plan with the undaunted courage of a hitherto 
successful general, who, having sustained a temporary defeat, is 
determined to retrieve his loss promptly. His stratagem was a 
bold one, and the first idea of it had occurred to him at the 
moment when Maurice was most bitterly assuring him that there 
was not the slightest possibility of a reconciliation with Mabel 
Cuthbert. It was so bold that the mere idea afforded him infinite 
delight, and rendered him absolutely oblivious to the fact that it 
was the last throw of the dice in his life’s game. 

The outlines of the campaign were quickly mapped out; the 
details were to be determined by the march of events. His first 
movement was to send a very formal note to Colonel Cuthbert to 
the effect that he had most important business of a painful nature 
to discuss with him, and that he would be extremely obliged if 
the colonel would call next morning (Saturday) at ten o’clock. 
Should this hour be inconvenient, the colonel could appoint any 
other which would suit him; but the business could on ho account 
be delayed. 

This missive despatched, Mr. Calthorpe calmly proceeded to 
occupy himself with the ordinary affairs of the day. 

At the end of two hours his messenger returned with the 
information that there was no answer. 

‘No answer?’ exclaimed Mr. Calthorpe, looking at Harris the 
old coachman inquisitively; ‘you must have made a mistake. 
Who told you there was no answer ?’ 

‘Perry told me, sir; and being a friend o’ mine, he told me 
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confidential that there was somethin’ wrong upstuirs, and the 
whole house was at sixes and sevens.’ 

‘Indeed! Did he mention the cause of the disturbance ?’ 

‘Never a word about disturbance, sir, barrin’ that the young 
missus was took sudden bad, and he was sent for the doctor; and 
when the doctor comes, master had a talk with him, and he went 
away without seein’ her. The orders was to keep the house quiet, 
and quiet enough it was, for everybody was lookin’ as scared as 
though there was a corpse in it. I felt mortal queer like afore I 
had been two minutes inside the door.’ 

‘I am afraid the young lady must be seriously ill. That will 
do, Harris, thank you.’ 

Mr. Calthorpe was quite content to await the turn of events. 
This sudden indisposition of Miss Cuthbert was most significant. 
Since she as well as Maurice was so much affected by the parting 
scene of the previous night, it needed little conjuring to bring 
them together again—unless some very occult element turned the 
currents of their lives in the wrong directions. 

There was an element at work for the influence of which he 
did not make sufficient allowance in his calculations. That was 
the shock to which their faith in each other had been subjected, 
and the stubborn fidelity of both to any course to which they had 
committed themselves. This element in their characters, which, 
under ordinary circumstances, would have made their union as 
nearly perfect as that of any man and woman can be, was now 
most likely to keep them apart. Mr. Calthorpe would have called 
this pig-headed obstinacy, and if he had thought of it seriously 
would have been unable to comprehend the possibility of its with- 
standing for any length of time even such reason as they possessed 
in their calmer moments. 

He was curious, but not impatient, as the wet and dismal day 
dragged its slow length along without bringing any message from 
Hollyford. It was not the weather alone which kept him indoors. 
He was confident that there would be a message, and one of some 
importance. He was, therefore, not surprised when, in the dingy 
afternoon, Colonel Cuthbert himself appeared. 

In the rigid politeness of Mr. Calthorpe there was not a 
glimmer of the customary geniality with which he greeted his 
old friend. But the Colonel was too deeply absorbed in his own 
thoughts to be conscious of any change. 

‘Where is Maurice?’ were his first words. His voice was low, 
and there was a wearied look on his face. 

‘Gone to London,’ answered Mr, Calthorpe gravely. 

‘When does he return ?’ 
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‘He does not intend to come back to this place. He has 
taken his final leave of Calthorpe and———’ A pause here; then, 
as if the words came with difficulty, ‘and all its surroundings.’ 

The Colonel did not seem to take note of the latter part of the 
sentence; his eyes were fixed meditatively on the floor, and he 
remained silent. 

‘It was on that subject I particularly wished to speak with 
you to-morrow,’ continued Mr. Calthorpe; ‘as it not only dispels 
those hopes which you and I entertained for a little while, but 
disarranges all my plans for the future. Indeed, apart from the 
disagreeable business matters which I am forced to discuss with 
you now, or at as early an opportunity as possible, it may affect our 
friendship.’ 

‘It is a curious mess we have got into,’ said the Colonel, speak- 
ing as if he were thinking aloud, rather than replying to his friend. 
‘ The very thing which would have delighted me most, and which 
seemed to be a probable enough event, was nearer to realisation 
than either of us imagined at the time we first talked of it; and 
at that very moment it is destroyed by a few angry words. ... 
I beg your pardon, Calthorpe. This business has affected me in 
such a way that I am dreaming about what might have been, 
rather than attending to affairs as they stand, and doing what 
may be done to make the best of them. I came here to get 
your assistance in setting matters right. You used to be good at 
turning corners, and perhaps you can round this one. For myself, 
I cannot see daylight.’ 

‘You have not yet explained to me to what business you 
specially refer,’ said Mr. Calthorpe coldly. ‘In the business to 
which I alluded, there will be no difficulty on your side in rounding 
the corner.’ 

‘I forgot that I nad not explained to you. I took it for 
granted that Maurice had told you something of what has occurred 
between him and Mabel. On my side, I don’t know what other 
business you can allude to, and I do not wish to hear of any other 
at present.’ 

‘Yes, Maurice has told me that he has been rejected, and 
rejected in such a manner as to put out of the question all thought 
of reconciliation.’ 

‘What! do you think so too?’ exclaimed the Colonel, dis- 
appointed and surprised. ‘Then things are bad indeed. I can 
understand Maurice being hurt and offended; but I did think, 
Calthorpe, that you would not have taken up the words of a foolish 
girl, spoken in a passion, as anything more than a mere explosion 
of temper. But of course, if you are all decided that there is no 
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remedy for the harm done, nothing is left for me to do but to 
submit.’ 

‘I see you are agitated, Cuthbert,’ proceeded Mr. Calthorpe, 
assuming his suave, judicial manner, and speaking very deliberately, 
as if the matter at issue had no more interest for him than might 
be inspired by the desire to pronounce an impartial opinion. ‘ You 
must, however, admit that there has been something more than 
mere passion in the conduct of your daughter.’ 

‘Has Maurice told you everything ?’ 

‘I believe he has; more, probably, than you have been told.’ 

‘ Has he told you that he knew her when she was living with 
the O’Bryans ?’ 

‘He did, but I understood that was to be kept from you.’ 

‘I know everything now. This morning I found my poor 
child insensible beside her writing-table. When she recovered, I 
insisted upon having a full explanation, and she gave it to me; 
she had spent the greater part of the night in writing it out... . 
It was hard reading for me, for it showed me that there is danger 
to her reason, if we do not find some speedy means of relieving her 
distress of mind. I proposed to send for Maurice at once; but 
that was the worst thing I could have done, and it completely 
upset her again. What bewilders me is that she evidently cares 
a great deal for him, and yet is resolved never to see him again.’ 

¢ And he is fond of her, and is also resolved never to see her 
again. You know that it is my way when there is anything un- 
pleasant to do, to be perfectly frank about it. Now, plainly, 
Cuthbert, I do not see how this matter can be mended at present. 
Since you have heard all, you are aware of the charge made against 
Maurice and myself.’ 

‘ Tush—it is nonsense to put any weight upon that,’ interrupted 
the Colonel. 

‘It is not easy toavoid putting some weight upon it. Maurice 
is deeply hurt, and I must own that my own feelings are somewhat 
touched.’ 

‘ But we are old friends, and know each other.’ 

‘Precisely ; and it is because we are old friends that I feel it. 
At any rate, I think it would be unwise to continue to press this 
union upon them as we intended. The idea would constantly 
occur to him that she had thought he sought her for her fortune, 
and that would open the way to endless misunderstandings on 
both sides. As regards myself, you know that, being old friends, 
as you say, it was natural that I should desire to see my son and 
your daughter united. Of course, the fact that she had a fortune 
and he had none was present tome, but you were as well aware of 
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the fact as myself, and you also had thought of the possibility of 
such a match. We are both disappointed, and it would be best 
for us to say as little as we can about it. We must, however, 
immediately consider the arrangement of other matters—that is, 
about the mortgages.’ 

‘I wish you would not trouble about them just now. There is . 
plenty of time before us.’ 

‘ We need not have much talk over the disagreeable business ; 
our lawyers will do all that for us. But what has happened 
renders it imperatively necessary that you should understand that 
no renewal of the bonds will be sought.’ 

The Colonel scanned his face searchingly, and became con- 
scious that there was something to settle on their own account. 
Brusquely then,— 

‘Am I to congratulate you upon having become possessed of 
the means to clear them off?’ 

‘Unfortunately, no, you cannot congratulate me upon such good 
fortune ; the mortgages, however, are to be disposed of by this 
simple process—at the proper time your agent will foreclose, and 
Calthorpe will thenceforth become your property.’ 

Mr. Calthorpe said this with all the calm dignity of a man 
who is making a noble self-sacrifice, rather than with the air of one 
who is making the unpleasant admission that he is unable to pay 
his debts. He really felt at the moment as if he were by this 
master-stroke not only wiping out all ovignibe, but transferring 
it to the shoulders of his creditor. 

‘You know that I shall do nothing of the kind.’ 

‘ Your agent will do it for you.’ 

* He cannot if I forbid him.’ 

‘Then I must beg of you not to do so, for Maurice’s sake as 
well as mine. Nothing else can satisfy your daughter that she has 
made a mistake.’ 

* Look here, Calthorpe ; such a step is unnecessary, and at any 
rate cannot be decided upon without due consideration. I took 
up the mortgages to prevent what you are asking me todo. The 
thing cannot be done.’ 

Mr. Calthorpe smiled sadly, as he might have done at some 
rash resolution of an impetuous youth. 

‘I see you are the old careless Frank still. Believe me, 
Cuthbert, Iam grateful for this new proof of friendship. But I 
cannot take advantage of it, for as we stand now we must act more 
strictly on business principles than we need have done had our 
wishes been realised. I shall not leave you any choice in the 
matter, so far as [am concerned. At the proper time I shall go 
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through all the necessary formalities of surrendering the estate, and 
then you can act as you please with it. My spendthrift habits 
have done Maurice some injury, but they shall not cast a slur upon 
his honour. On that score, at least, he shall feel that his father 
was as sensitive as himself,’ 

A cynic standing by might have been indifferent to the old 
gentleman’s display of magnanimity and beautiful self-abnegation ; 
the simple-minded Colonel was disturbed by it. As the case was 
presented to him now it revealed the utter ruin of his old friend, 
and the destruction of the happiness of a spirited young man for 
whom he had much favour, all brought about apparently by the 
mistake made by his daughter. The fact that she was paying in 
herself a bitter penalty for the error only rendered the position 
the more vexatious when he found Mr. Calthorpe apparently so 
unreasonable and unreconcilable. 

‘I came to you expecting to get some help out of an unhappy 
difficulty, and instead of that you make matters worse than ever 
by this quixotic resolution.’ 

Mr. Calthorpe made that graceful deprecating movement with 
his hands which was always so effective, and indicative that he was 
well pleased with the successful progress of his diplomacy. 

‘Call it quixotic or anything else you like, but you cannot 
satisfy me that any other honourable course is open tome. Say 
that it is the mere gratification of overstrained vanity: I am con- 
tent. I know that Maurice will thank me for it, and that he would 
hold me in contempt were I to act otherwise. It is the only way 
in which I can retain his respect.’ 

‘I never knew you to act so like a fool before. You know 
what you are throwing up: you know that I do not believe this 
absurd charge, which the poor girl made when she was mad with 
pain herself. I tell you that she does not believe it; then why 
should you do this, and spoil the friendship of so many years?’ 

‘My dear Cuthbert,’ exclaimed Mr. Calthorpe warmly, taking 
both his hands, ‘nothing can and nothing shall spoil our friend- 
ship ; that must continue to be the same as ever; and I look on our 
disagreement on this important subject as the strongest proof of our 
regard for each other. We have only to agree to disagree, as the 
saying is, and our mutual esteem remains undiminished. But even 
you cannot foretell what insidious effect might be produced on your 
mind were I for purely selfish reasons to leave my son’s motives 
open to the possibility of misinterpretation.’ 

‘It is useless to speak further on the subject, I see. You make 
me feel as if I had been pleading for my daughter. That was not 
my intention, although, in my anxiety to discover what was best to 
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co for all parties, I have said much more than she would be pleased 
to know had heen said. At the same time, my opinion is that you 
are all laying up for yourselves a store of remorse. I say no more.’ 

It was not Mr. Calthorpe’s intention that he should ‘say no 
more ;’ and he was aware that he had reached the point where 
there was the risk of being hoisted with his own petard. So bya 
didactic movement he glided skilfully into a new key. 

‘ The sentiment called love is only the highest form of egotism ; 
and you know how we bristle with angry passions when that is 
hurt. Our egotism has been sorely hurt, and that is the reason 
why we three are acting so stubbornly. Very likely we shall go 
into sackcloth and ashes for our folly by-and-by. Meanwhile, let 
me try to speak as your old friend—your oldest now, I think—and, 
standing quite apart from my personal interest in this unhappy 
affair, give you what help is in my power.’ 

‘ Now you are more like yourself.’ 

‘My counsel is brief—do nothing. That is a course which is 
not so easily followed as it seems; but when you can do so, it is 
generally successful and always safe.’ 

‘I believe there is nothing else for me to do now unless I could 
induce Maurice to come to Hollyford and speak to her himself.’ 

‘You have already proposed that to her, and you know the 
effect it had,’ 

‘ Yes, but that was in the first hours of her distress. She will 
change.’ 

‘Then wait until she does so. Let them both have their own 
way ; whatever the result, it will be better than any we could bring 
about by thrusting our wishes upon them.’ 

Colonel Cuthbert was not much relieved by this interview, but 
his friend was. 

‘ After all, it may not be necessary to leave the place, even 
temporarily,’ observed Mr. Calthorpe complacently as he looked 
out at the window. 


Carter XVI. 


DIVIDED LIVES. 


Tue reply given to all inquirers after the health of Miss Cuth- 
bert during the next fortnight was—‘ rapidly recovering;’ at the end 
of three weeks she was able to see intimate acquaintances, and, 
except that she was pale and evidently somewhat weak, no one would 
have imagined that her illness had been more than what she called a 
trifling indisposition. The accident of the birthday dinner party 
having taken place immediately before she had been obliged to deny 
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herself to. visitors caused the report of her illness to spread rapidly, 
and gossips added their own speculations to the simple statement 
that she was suffering from the effects ofa sudden chill. The absence 
of Maurice Calthorpe from the dinner party had been observed at 
the time, and his name was in mysterious ways mixed up with an 
event which would scarcely have attracted any attention if the lady 
had not been an heiress and a beauty. 

Amongst the regular inquirers was Sir Frederick Powell. 

At the end of a month Miss Cuthbert received callers. Those 
who saw her for the first time were considerably surprised to find 
her talking quite calmly, and without the slightest symptom of 
there having been anything particular the matter. She was ap- 
parently unmoved even when some good-natured ladies mentioned 
the Calthorpes, on the pretext of acquainting her with the strange 
news that the long-anticipated ruin had come at last. She dis- 
played nothing but the polite interest which might be taken by 
anyone in a neighbour’s misfortune. 

‘She never had a thought of young Calthorpe,’ was the general 
verdict, and Sir Frederick Powell was convinced that it was the 
right one. He was aware that his own assiduous attentions at 
this time were observed by the local Argus, and he was proud 
that his name should be associated in any way with that of Mabel 
Cuthbert. 

A week later she returned a number of visits. Out-of-doors 
and indoors she appeared to have taken up the ordinary routine 
of her life, as if there had been no interruption to its even tenor. 
The only alteration in the establishment at Hollyford was the 
appearance of a stoutish, ruddy-faced woman called Mrs. O'Bryan, 
who was in public known simply as Mabel’s personal attendant, 
but who was in private Mother O’Bryan, the kind nurse and 
faithful friend. Mrs. Harper was still the chaperon and the 
general superintendent of the house affairs; but without anything 
being said, or any unpleasantness, Mabel dispensed with her com- 
panionship in private as much as possible. The good lady, being 
quite unconscious of having done anything to cause offence, took 
none; and enjoyed the extra liberty afforded her by the presence 
of Dame O’Bryan. 

The house reasserted its claim to recognition as-one of the 
most hospitable in the country; numerous invitations were re- 
ceived by the Colonel and his daughter, and few were declined. 
At first Mabel was perhaps not quite so lively in society as she 
used to be; but this, being attributed to the weakness resulting 
from illness, rendered her an object of the more interest and care. 
As strength returned, however, she became again one of the 
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pleasantest companions a man could take in to dinner. She 
would listen with flattering attention to the intellectual, and to 
the stupid man she would chatter of the things with which he 
was best acquainted—thus affording him opportunities of finding 
occasionally something to say. Of the two classes of men she 
seemed to prefer the stupid ones. 

Presently it was known that a house had been taken in town, 
and was being furnished in such a style as suggested that the 
Colonel and Miss Cuthbert thought of spending there a considerable 
part of the year. There was nothing in this to attract particular 
attention, and nothing in the conduct of either father or daughter 
to indicate that an important crisis was being quietly passed over. 
In town and country they were looked upon as remarkably happy 
people, and their devotion to.each other was shown by their con- 
stant companionship. The current of their lives seemed to flow 
on as smoothly as if it had known no whirlpools. 

Colonel Cuthbert and his daughter had entered into a simple 
compact, namely, that there should be no reference between them 
to Maurice or the unhappy events associated with him. 

‘So be it, Mabel,’ said the father tenderly; ‘if my silence 
can give you any ease of mind, you shall have it.’ 

She kissed him, and that was all. 


The struggle had been a hard one, but it was over now. That 
letter from Maurice had settled everything for her. Mabel 
Cuthbert had extinguished the love which she now knew she had 
been craving for, and she could not hope to rekindle it. Some- 
times Mabel thought that the fire must have been a feeble one to 
have been so easily put out. Sometimes she thought of letting 
him know directly that she was sorry for having uttered those 
undeserved reproaches—undeserved, although at the time they 
were spoken the charges were cruelly true to herself. But she 
put both thoughts away: the one was unworthy of her if she had 
any faith in him; and the other was useless, as he did not care 
for her now. 

Mabel Cuthbert’s course in life was perfectly plain to her: all 
that was good in her was to be devoted to the service of her father, 
and in the effort to make his days bright she would no doubt find 
comfort for herself. Her first task was to convince him that she 
was content with the turn events had taken, by acting like 
a sensible woman and attending to the practical business of life. 
She was not going to mope, or play the lovelorn damsel; and it 
was wonderful how calmly she bore her burden. She seemed to 
have quite realised that all was definitely at an end between her 
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and Maurice, and to have become reconciled to her fate. The 
inevitable is always bearable ; the possible is always troublesome. 

That was Mabel Cuthbert. 

But the spirit of Lucy would rise at unexpected times, and in 
solitary moments take brief possession of her. Then she would 
dream the old dreams over again. Somehow, she always saw him 
then as he had appeared to her in the little room at Camberwell, 
his pale, anxious face bending over books or manuscripts, and with 
the bright smile with which he greeted her entrance. 

There he was now in his desolate chamber, grinding through 
work which had no pleasure for him because there was no beacon 
ahead; thinking of her sadly, and perhaps bitterly at times. He 
must be very miserable. Then she would hunger to be by his 
side; to bring back the bright smile; to cheer him on to success ; 
to share his triumphs and urge him to new endeavour. There 
was a sense of pain in thinking of his possible success, and she 
not with him; there seemed to be more satisfaction in the vision 
of the sad face. Then the spirit went away, and Mabel Cuthbert 
took her place again. 

The vision was in many respects correct enough as regarded 
Maurice, but he was not conscious of being desolate: he was 
simply indifferent to all creation. He sought no sympathy, feeling 
that he could have none. To Arkwood, who had been his confidant 
hitherto, he only said— 

‘It’s a rum story, but I am not going to tell you any more 
than this—I am not to see Miss Cuthbert again, although I am 
not going to flee to the uttermost ends of the earth. That’s 
rubbish. I expect Calthorpe will soon be in the hands of my father’s 
creditors, and so I need not go there again. My father will be in 
town soon, and he may tell you as much as he pleases about the 
affair if you care to hear. That’s all I have to say.’ 

‘I told you it was another bad attack,’ was Arkwood’s cool 
reply, * but you will get over it in time.’ 

‘I have got over it. A man may cry for the moon, and yet, 
recognising the fact that it is unattainable, jog on somehow 
through the world without it.’ 

So far as he could make out, that was his case now; he had 
been crying for the moon, and had at last realised that he could 
not have it. With the realisation of this fact there was a total 
collapse of all interest in life. It was unnecessary for Arkwood 
to recommend the panacea of hard work this time; Maurice took 
to work mechanically; but there is no panacea for absolute 
indifference. He had hoped to make some lucky hit, either at 
the bar or with his pen, which would help him on the way to 
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fortune. But now he had no thought of accomplishing more 
than a dull round of commonplace, plodding work. There were 
no glimpses of possible short cuts to success, and he did not seek 
any. There was only a long dreary flat road before him, with no 
flowers by the wayside to perfume the air and refresh the mind. 

By-and-by he found a kind of morbid pleasure in the sense 
of his loneliness, and in time came a higher pleasure in dreaming 
about Lucy, and what might have been had she been with him. 
He did not try to turn from this dream; he cherished it in secret 
all the more tenderly in being conscious of his own folly. 

Seeing his son settled in what was to him an incomprehensibly 
obstinate humour, Mr. Calthorpe became uncomfortable, and cast 
about for some means to quicken him. He was frequently in 
town now, and frequently met Colonel Cuthbert at their respective 
clubs, and sometimes saw Mabel at the houses of mutual friends. 
With her he was polite, but carefully avoided any prolonged 
conversation. With the Colonel he maintained his confidential 
relationships, and without any appearance of curiosity contrived 
to keep himself well acquainted with all Mabel’s movements so 
far as her father understood them. Although the time was 
drawing unpleasantly close when he would be obliged to surrender 
Calthorpe or his own dignity and his son’s, he did not lose hope, 
even when told that Mabel was perfectly happy, and so busy that 
she could scarcely find time for her numerous engagements. 

‘I am suspicious of people who are always “so busy,” ’ observed 
Mr. Calthorpe ; ‘ they are rarely comfortable themselves, and they 
never make other people so. She is not cured yet.’ 

He, however, began a systematic effort to arouse Maurice’s 
interest by repeating some of the things he heard. He elicited 
no more than a smile, which showed that his drift was understood, 
and the dry response,— 

‘With wealth, beauty, and troops of friends, no woman is 
capable of being unhappy about anything for more than a day. 
And there is no reason why she should be.’ 

The words were spoken, not bitterly, but callously, as if they 
referred to a person about whom he knew nothing; and Mr. 
Calthorpe smiled too. 

‘You are developing into an excellent specimen of a man of 
extremes; first all sentiment, now all cynicism. You remember 
the saying as to the fate of extremes.’ 

The wily diplomatist was careful not to press Maurice too much 
at once; and although he obtained for him a number of invita- 
tions, he did not urge him to accept any. At length he persuaded 
him to go to an ‘ at home’ at the house of an old friend. There, 
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as the father had expected, Maurice saw Mabel. She was standing 
by the side of the hostess as he entered the room. A scarcely per- 
ceptible pause—then he moved forward, and without the slightest 
apparent embarrassment went through the usual formalities before 
mixing with the other guests. As he passed away, Mabel quietly 
resumed the conversation with the hostess. 

Mr. Calthorpe had been observing the two, and their calmness 
under this ordeal, which he had contrived to bring about with so 
much difficulty, displeased him. They had met, they had stood 
within a pace of each other, and neither had made the slightest 
sign of recognition. 

‘But she did start a little when he entered,’ he said, seeking 
to console himself— very little, though. And Maurice did look 
for a second as if he meant to turn tail. But he didn’t. It is 
not satisfactory.’ 

Maurice persuaded himself that the meeting had not affected 
him much; he had often looked forward to such an event, and 
had carefully studied the demeanour he should observe whenever 
it might occur. Those bitter words—‘if you speak to me, I shall 
openly insult you ’— would flash to his mind and keep him calm. 
Speak! Why should he speak to a woman who could say that to 
him ? Outwardly he had acted very much as he had intended, and 
he kept a tight hold on the disturbing emotions which had been 
reawakened within. 

‘I have some news for you, said Mr. Calthorpe a few days 
afterwards, ‘Cuthbert has just told me that his daughter is likely 
to become Lady Powell.’ 

‘ He is a very good fellow, I believe,’ was the cool reply. 

‘The thing is not quite settled yet, said tne father, making 
another effort to discover the real state of his son’s feelings. 

‘ What matter ?—they won’t expect wedding gifts from us.’ 

Maurice went on with his work. He was glad to have this 
news, as it determined matters in such a way as to put an end to 
everybody’s doubts. 

Mr. Calthorpe really did begin to lose hope. He was a little 
sorry that he spoke so soon; for Maurice accepted the affair as 
definitely settled, and did not show the slightest inclination, as he 
had hoped he would, to make another effort to save Calthorpe by 
a reconciliation with Miss Cuthbert. 

‘I am afraid it will be necessary to leave the old place,’ 
was his uneasy reflection. ‘Still, as I said, the thing is not 
settled.’ 

And the spring returned to the old gentleman’s steps as he 
comforted himself with the recollection of that, to him, important 
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fact. He was not easily daunted: what fits of depression had 
afflicted him never lasted long. His philosophic imagination 
could endow the light of a common candle with the brilliancy of 
an electric lamp—for himself. 


Another surprise was in store for Maurice. 

‘Mrs. O’Bryan!’ he exclaimed, when he opened his door and 
was suddenly confronted by his former landlady. 

‘Yes, Mr. Esmond—Calthorpe it is, I mean. It’s myself, and 
I hope I see you well, sir. It’s the sore trouble I am in, and 
dunno what to do.’ 

‘Come in; I scarcely knew you, it is such a long time since I 
saw you, he said warmly, drawn to her by associations with that 
old time—how very old it seemed to be now !—in which he had 
been happier than he knew, and in dreaming of which the 
happiest part of his present was found. 

‘It’s sorry I am to bother you, sir, but Teddy, poor boy, tould 
me to get him a decent lawyer, and it came to me, knowin’ that 
you were in the law, that you might be able to tell me where to 
find one if one is to be found for the likes of us.’ 

‘Teddy sent you?’ said Maurice, relieved and yet somehow 
dissatisfied. 

After the first pleasurable surprise at sight of his old friend, 
there occurred a suspicion that she might be the bearer of a 
message from Lucy, for he knew that she was serving the proud 
beauty who had once been his simple sweetheart. It was a relief 
to know that his strength was not to be still further tested by a 
communication of any kind directly from her. And yet it might 
have afforded him some comfort to know that he had not been so 
utterly deceived in the character of Lucy as the conduct of Miss 
Cuthbert forced him to believe. It might have been a consolation 
hereafter to know that in such a crisis in her life as the one now 
fast approaching, she had still the grace to give a kindly thought 
to the man she had confessed, even in her frenzy of indignation, 
that she had once loved. 

No, it was better as it was; a kind word now would have 
filled his after life with vain regrets. He dismissed all thought 
of her, and concentrated his mind on Mrs. O’Bryan’s affairs. 

‘ Yes, sir, Teddy it was that sent me,’ went on the poor woman, 
with suppressed sobs in her voice, and the face which used to be 
aglow with good humour expressing much perturbation. 

‘Sit down and tell me what has happened that you require the 
aid of a lawyer. I see you are in mourning; does that mean you 
are a widow?’ 
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‘It does, sir. Dan went to glory—rest his sowl!—more than a 
year ago, an’ ever since I’ve been with our darlin’ at——’ 

‘I understand. Tell me about your son.’ 

Mrs. O’Bryan was taken aback by the interruption, and the 
sudden coldness of his manner. 

‘ Haven’t you heard, sir, about the constable that was murdered 
the night before last ?’ 

‘You mean what is called the Fenian outrage, when the police 
were arresting two men in Clerkenwell ?’ 

‘ That’s it, an’-—oh the black shame on them !—they’ve taken 
my poor boy and say he done it.’ 

Here she gave one big sob, and drew her hand across her mouth 
as if to stifle other sounds of grief. 

‘ This isa serious business, Mrs, O’Bryan,’ said Maurice gravely ; 
‘and I hope your son will be able to clear himself of the charge. 
I hope he had no hand in the matter.’ 

‘No hand in the world, I'll go bail. The boy is as innocent as 
myself.’ 

‘I trust it may be so.’ 

‘Sure you don’t misbelieve him, Mr. Esmond!’ she cried 
anxiously. 

‘I would not like to say that, but I am not surprised at his 
being implicated in the affair; for you know, Mrs. O’Bryan, 
Teddy was proud of his patriotism, and took no care to guard 
the expression of his opinions regarding the Government of Ire- 
land.’ 

‘Ochone, it’s them opinions that’s again’ him. What was 
opinions invented for but to bring decent people into trouble !’ 

‘ How did he get into the scrape ?’ 

‘He wasn’t in it at all, sir. This is how it comesabout. We 
went away from Camberwell when our darlin’ was took from us, 
and sailed to America. Teddy soon got in among the patriots 
there, and was to be sent to Ireland for something or other. Then 
the ould man took a longing to see home again, an’ we all came 
back together. Then Dan was seized with fever after landin’ in 
Cork, and went off afore we knew he was sick, a’most. About the 
same time our darlin’ wanted me, and Teddy was left to hisself 
entirely.’ 

‘That was unfortunate.’ 

‘True for you, sir. He gave up workin’, an’ gave all his time 
to the Cause,—a black day for him, poor boy. Then he got known 
to the police as one of the patriots; an’ now, when this dirty job is 
done, one blackguard swears he seen Teddy on the spot with a 
revolver. When they took him they found a revolver in his 
lodgin’, and that’s all they have again’ him,’ 
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* But how can you know that is all?’ 

‘ Because the boy was miles beyond the place at the time.’ 

* How can you be sure of that ?’ 

‘Because he was with myself, with ws the whole evenin’, an’ 
stayed in the house all night.’ 

‘If you can prove that clearly, your son is quite safe.’ 

‘ Lord bless you, sir, for them words!’ cried the widow excitedly. 
‘Prove it! sure there’s proof without end. They mightn’t believe 
me, but there’s no judge in the land would refuse to believe her ; 
and there’s the butler and Missus Harper and half a dozen that 
seen him in the house when the fightin’ was goin’ on.’ 

‘You have not yet told me whose house he was in with you,’ 
said Maurice. 

‘ Why, the master’s, of course—Colonel Cuthbert’s. He hadn’t 
seen our darlin’ since she was took away from Camberwell, and 
they were talkin’ away for ever so long before dinner and after, 
She'll tell you herself this minute, for she’s in the carriage below 
waitin’ for me, and as much troubled about the poor boy as my- 
self.’ 

Maurice started at the announcement that she was so near, but 
recovered on the instant and replied coldly,— 

‘It is unnecessary for me to see Miss Cuthbert. I have 
listened to you, Mrs. O’Bryan, as your friend, not as your lawyer, 
and I am glad to be able to assure you that with such proof of his 
innocence as you can command, Teddy is in no danger so far as 
the death of the constable is concerned. His connection with the 
patriots, however, may involve him in some difficulty. I shall 
give you the address of a solicitor who will, I have no doubt, soon 
obtain his release.’ 

As he was sitting down to write the address there was a knock 
at the door, and he called carelessly, ‘Come in.’ When he raised 
his head he saw Miss Cuthbert within the room, and a footman 
just closing the door from without. 

Their eyes met: his wavered for a second, the apparition was 
so unexpected; otherwise, the gaze on both sides was clear and 
steady as that of people who meet for the first time. He rose and 
bowed. 

‘I must apologise for my intrusion, Mr. Calthorpe,’ she said 
promptly. ‘ My anxiety to learn your opinion of my friend’s case 
is my excuse.’ 

‘It is ample,’ he said in a calm, business-like tone, as he offered 
a chair. 

‘Thank you.’ 

There was a little faintness in the tone. 
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‘I trust that you are able to say from your experience that our 
friend’s case is a good one?’ 

‘ Unfortunately, my experience in such cases does not count for 
much; but I have just been telling Mrs. O’Bryan that, in my 
opinion, he is safe.’ 

‘I did not doubt it, but I am much relieved by hearing this 
from you. I wish to ask one question on my own account. Shall 
I be required to appear in court as a witness? I ask this because, 
although I am quite ready to do so if necessary, I am anxious to 
avoid it if possible, for family reasons.’ 

‘I am afraid it will be necessary. But that question will be 
best answered by the solicitor who undertakes the case; and it is 
advisable that you should see one immediately. This gentleman, 
I have no doubt, will do what he can for Mrs. O’Bryan’s son.’ 

He handed to the widow the piece of paper on which he had 
written the solicitor’s address. The good woman expressed her 
gratitude with Hibernian warmth, promising to return soon to 
report progress. 

‘TI can only thank you again, Mr. Calthorpe,’ said Miss Cuth- 
bert calmly. They bowed; he opened the door with the same 
politeness which he would have shown to a perfect stranger, and 
she passed out. 


The door closed: it was all over—-so quietly, so politely ; they 
had spoken to each other again, and there had not been one word 
more than the business in hand demanded. 

Their lives were indeed divided. 


(To be concluded.) 





